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EDITORIAL 
The Bible a Meeting Place 


In dealing with basic issues of Christian thoughi and life, 
The Student World must attempt to steer a straight course 
belween the Scylla of an artificial unity which fails to do justice 
to the many differeni points of view, represented in the Student 
Christian Movemenis and the Charybdis of a sterile diversity 
which remains so purely descriptive and journalistic that it 
becomes unable to give a lead to a generation seeking for certain- 
iy. Whether the straight course is followed does not, however, 
merely depend on good intentions, but especially on the subject 
under discussion. There are some issues, the treatment of 
which is almost sure lo land an international Christian magazine 
“on the rocks ”. 

We must confess that in preparing this number, we have 
often thought of the possibility of shipwreck. If we tried to 
play the game with our widely scattered and widely divergent 
constituency, would our symposium on the Bible not reveal a 
tragic and bewildering disagreement ai the heart of our faith ? 
Would a group of writers from such diverse national and 
confessional backgrounds not simply neutralise each other 
when they came to discuss the most discussed of all books ? 

Bui as the articles came in our concerns vanished away. 
For whatever may or may not be said about this number, it is 
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nol a cacophony and its resull is not neutral but affirmative. 
There is no arlificial unity in it, for the most divergent trends 
of Christian life are representedt. There is no sterile diversity 
in it for there is a clear common message as to the significance 
of the Bible. 

May we not take this Student World experience as a “ sign 

of the times” 2? It would seem that in different ways we are 
all being thrown back on the Bible. After a period of increasing 
distance between the Bible and ourselves we are again on the 
way to its re-discovery. The barriers once considered insur- 
mountable — between the narrowly condilioned primitive 
atmosphere of the Bible and our own sophisticated modernity 
— do not look quite so formidable since our sense of historical 
perspective, as well as our humility, have been sharpened by all 
sorts of crises. And the Bible has come to meet us half-way. 
It has emerged from the cloud of discussion and debate and 
spoken in ils own insistent manner: with authority and not 
as the learned commentaries or textbooks. 
Thus the Bible once more becomes our meetling-place. As 
Christians, coming from different directions, we will meet here 
or — nowhere. The future of our unity depends on our willing- 
ness to make this pilgrimage together. It is not that we are 
on the verge of finding a universally acceptable formulation 
of the exact status of the Bible in our respective theologies, but 
simply that we come to the conclusion that this is the one place 
where we musi all go to meet — no, not only each other but 
God. 

For the Bible ts the place where we may meet each other only 
if ul is the place where each of us meets God. Without God’s 
presence, the Bible is just a book and a very old and incompre- 
hensible book at that. Unless God makés it come alive for 
us today, as He made it to Rembrandt enabling him to explain 
every bil of tf as a contemporary event — the Bible is no more 
our meeting-place than the Egyptian Book of Death. 

Is this possible 2? It is the united witness of the men who 
have writlen the following pages that the Bible speaks today. 
In fact the whole burden of their common message is just this : 


1 An article from India did not arrive in time to be used. 
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in this strange book full of contradictions, full of extraordinary 
as well as ulterly ordinary happenings, in which small, mediocre 
and greal men all play their part, in this book, as disconcerting 
as life itself, you can come to know God in a personal way. 
They do not pretend that the Bible is in itself the answer which 
we seek. They point to it as the place where we get the answer, 
the place where things happen, where God speaks, where He 
reveals Himself in Jesus Christ. And since it is the only 
place which answers to this description, they advise us to make 
il the object of our daily pilgrimages. 

We need not believe this group of wilnesses. But we should 
at least try it oul for ourselves — not by looking into the Bible 
once in awhile, nol by reading books about it, but by struggling 
with il until it has blessed us, until itt becomes our meeting- 
place wilh God and men. 

Ven tbh. 
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Knowing, Understanding and Believing 


FrRANTZ LEENHARDT 


In a conversation with the Jews, Jesus explained how 
they were to understand what he said to them. “ It is the 
spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh profiteth nothing : the words 
that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are life. 
But there are some of you that believe not’. (John, 6 : 63, 
64). That phrase can be applied to the whole Bible. 

The word “flesh ” means the human element of the 
Scriptures, the element which it has in common with every 
other book — i.e. that which is within direct and easy reach, 
which the ordinary man can understand. When Jesus, on 
the other hand, said that His words were “ spirit and life ”, 
He meant that they contained an element other than that 
natural one and that they were the object of a different 
understanding from that of the “flesh ”. This new under- 
standing is only accessible, He said, to them that believe. 
The problem raised by this distinction is that of the well- 
known antithesis between the Letter and the Spirit. 

We shall employ an analytical procedure in discussing 
this subject. This should, however, not be taken for the 
description of a psychological process. Above all, it should 
not be mistaken for an account of successive stages leading 
to a full understanding of the Bible. For none of the atti- 
tudes which we are going to describe appears in complete 
isolation from the others. Logic distinguishes between them ; 
but reality mixes them up. 


Knowing. 


Our starting-point is that the Bible is from beginning to 
end a history and a story-book. Its first word confronts us 
with the very origin of historical reality : “ In the beginning 
God created”... Its last words transport us into the final history 
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of the world. If we read more attentively, we find more and 
more history : history of the world, history of a nation, 
history of certain individuals and, in the New Testament, 
facts and deeds of Jesus, acts of His apostles. 

Of course there are plenty of passages that are not strictly 
in the nature of stories, but everything, or nearly everything, 
is impregnated with concrete facts. The prophecies ? How 
can one isolate them and understand them without the events 
with which they are so closely bound up ? Even the poetic 
books are the echo of history ; the Psalms are the account 
in song of the age-old piety of Israel; Job is the drama of a 
man and a conscience in a concrete human life. There are 
hardly two or three books of the Old Testament (and the least 
important ones at that) which are not directly concerned 
with historical facts. 

And what of the New Testament ? As regards the Gos- 
pels and the Acts, it is just the same. But Paul’s Epistles 
and the other apostolic documents are also the echo of very 
definite events ; it seems as if the epistolary form serves to 
give the doctrinal assertions a more local, direct and actual 
colour. 

If the Bible is a book setting forth facts and events, the 
reader is justified in considering it in exactly the same way 
as every other historical work. Hecan learn from it what he 
learns from the others : he can submit it to the same tests. 

I speak of fests because the knowledge of past facts through 
the medium of witnesses always raises the question of the 
value of these witnesses. One may test the veracity of a 
writer’s narrative without necessarily suspecting him of 
insincerity. The possibilities of involuntary error are numer- 
ous, even for a well-informed author. To this may be 
added the fact that the Bible is not composed of strictly 
' literary works and that the methods employed in their 
compilation have often been the direct cause of more or less 
fundamental alterations. Finally, let us note that antiquity 
differed from us in its attitude to historical fact. 

In these circumstances we must submit the Bible to the 
critical examination that we impose on every work that claims 
to be a historical witness. Our method will be the one recom- 
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mended by the historical sciences ; it is too well-known to 
necessitate an explanation. 

Yet what seems to us so natural and so necessary arouses 
strong opposition in certain quarters. This opposition can 
often be explained by ignorance of the real nature of the 
question. We may add that the use of the critical method 
has often led to exaggerations which have made honest 
people distrust them. The particular characteristics of the 
material to which they were applied have often been dis- 
regarded. Let us, therefore, recall what conditions a legi- 
timate critical examination must fulfil. 

The whole discussion centres in the famous principle 
of the exclusion of transcendence. Is the critic justified, 
from the point of view of method, in saying that every 
fact for which he cannot discover a natural cause should not 
be considered as real ? In other words, should everything 
outside the series of facts already known to us be contested 
and denied ? Certainly not, for this affirmation would lead 
to the conclusion that a fact is mauthentic simply because 
it is unexplained or inexplicable. It would amount to the 
confusion of reality with what we know of it and to saying 
that nothing is possible except what has already happened. 

While the question is admittedly not quite so simple as 
it would appear from the last lines, it is a little simpler than 
the philosophers or certain historians make it out to be. 
The Christian has a different criterion of the possible, because 
of his faith. The simplest example is that concerning Jesus. 
It is often the opinion one has with regard to Jesus which 
determines one’s attitude towards the facts reported in the 
documents. The historian who is not a believer can always 
plead that these facts are unknown elsewhere. The historian 
who is a believer will reply that to say this is to cut off 
reality @ priori, since in his opinion the facts in question, 
even if they are unique, are possible, because they concern 
a unique being — Jesus Christ. Here history confronts the 
problem of metaphysics. And the clash between the two 
types of approach becomes inevitable. 

These matters call for much prudence and attention. 
But novabuse of the critical method applied to the biblical 
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documents justifies its condemnation. For it is thanks 
chiefly to this method that we know the events as they happen- 
ed. 


Understanding. 


The Bible is certainly a historical witness, but this is 
true in a special sense which we must now define. We 
notice that this witness is concerned more with men than 
with facts. The first pages, for example, describe the 
creation of the world, but this description culminates in 
the creation of man; and every word seems to be written 
with the object of indicating man’s place in the world. A 
little later, the accounts of man’s fall are likewise intended to 
define the religious condition of humanity, just as the stories 
of the second generation are meant to define his moral state : 
revolt against God and against the “ brother ” (God’s two 
questions ; one “ where art thou ? ” to Adam, and the other 
“ where is thy brother ?” to Gain). Then come the human 
heroes : Abraham, the patriarchs, Moses, the collective life 
of Israel, with its mass reactions and its leaders ; or again a 
Samuel, a David; later, Jesus, His disciples and His op- 
ponents ; Paul and his followers... There are, of course, many 
passages in which the events reported are only remotely 
concerned with man, but it remains true that, taken as a 
whole, the Bible seems less concerned with teaching us the 
history of events than the history of certain people. There- 
fore it is not enough to distinguish the Bible from a theoretical 
work, which indulges in speculations. We must add that the 
Bible plunges us into the midst of human reality. 

Now, when the Bible speaks to us of these men, it con- 
fronts us with the very depths of their being. They do not 
remain mere actors, playing silent and enigmatical parts 
before our eyes ; we can know them intimately, we can pene- 
trate the most secret corners of their spirit. 

This is not to say that we are dealing with psycho-analy- 
tical documents or with psychological words. Nothing 
would be further from the truth. The literary forms 
employed are very varied, but they are so stripped of all 
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descriptive vanity, of all attempt at dramatic effect, that 
they succeed in combining extreme sobriety with extreme 
depth. In saying little of its heroes, the Bible manages to 
say everything about them. That is the secret of the 
inexhaustible richness of its stories. 

If this is the Bible, in what spirit should it be read ? 
Evidently not as a chronicle of facts. Any historical criti- 
cism, therefore, that limits itself to establishing the accuracy 
of the account of certain events, is entirely inadequate and 
beside the point which matters. 

But that is not all. Gan we at this stage still speak of 
“knowing ” ? The knowledge of a person is not on the 
same level with the knowledge of a fact. If I pass a man 
every day in the street, without exchanging a word with him, 
I may learn to know his physiognomy, his habits; but he 
remains a complete stranger to me. If I speak to him, 
and not merely exchange commonplace remarks but communi- 
cate serious thoughts, intentions, hopes, or disappointments, 
fears, doubts, enthusiasms or certainties, he will cease to be 
far away and out of touch with me. And if we talk of what 
we have most at heart, of the “ why ” of our life, we shall 
find that we have penetrated into each other so deeply that 
each of us has reacted on the other; each has been obliged 
to take a stand. One cannot learn to know a man really 
intimately and remain completely indifferent to the discover- 
ies which one makes through this contact. 

The difference between knowing a fact and knowing a 
man, in the sense we have just indicated, can be expressed 
by the two terms “ to know ” and “ to understand ”. What 
the Bible does is to set before us such a complete gallery of 
human heroes, from Adam and Eve turning away from God, 
down to the prophet of the Apocalypse, reaching up passion- 
ately towards Him, that the reader is besieged by continuous 
personal encounters. He is thus led again and again to 
probe into the depths of his own being, to ask himself once 
more the questions he thought he had definitely solved, each 
time to take up attitudes that he never considered possible 
before this urgent attack violated the secret of his intimacy. 

And as he learns to understand these men of the Bible, 
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so he begins to understand himself better. He discovers 
himself in the light of these pages, because he meets men as 
they really are, who do not live lives of pretence, with masks 
on their faces and make-up upon their souls. In learning 
what “man ” is, he discovers what it means to be “ man ”. 


Believing. 


It is not enough, however, to say that the Bible is a 
chronicle of human life. For the men we meet in it are not 
alone. One might say that all the men of the Bible have the 
same partner, God. They appear on the scene of history 
summoned by Him, and their story is really that of their 
relations with Him. 

We have seen that the account of the creation of the world 
culminates in the creation of man and that it describes the 
religious and moral state of humanity. But all this would 
amount to no more than a theory of cosmogony, if it were 
not that the world and man are not spoken of by themselves 
in a purely scientific or psychological way, but rather in 
their relation to God. What are all these heroes ? Neither 
less nor more than those in ordinary history : tribal chiefs, 
warriors, governors, and in some cases adulterers, liars, 
wrongdoers or thieves. They are by no means models 
in the ordinary sense of the word; by no means illustrations 
of abstract moral truths in a live form or incarnations of an 
ideal; nor are their life-stories in any way the presentation 
of some theological doctrine. The one distinctive thing about 
them is, that there is no chapter of their history where God 
does not appear. Sometimes in their inner life, sometimes 
in interior events, the presence of God asserts itself ; whether 
they obey or disobey, their life always appears as the reaction 
provoked by God’s action. 

Above all the prophets, instruments of the divine inter- 
ventions, spokesmen of God in history. Because they are 
present when the episodes of the life of Israel are enacted, 
men always know with whom they have to do. They are 
the living affirmation of the presence of God, Who speaks 
hic et nunc ! 
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Now, when we read the history of these men, we are 
attached to them by too many purely human, and consequent- 
ly essentially real bonds, for their experience not to be ours 
too. The more profound, penetrating, essential and human 
the Bible’s account of them is, the more universal and real 
it becomes. When the Bible reaches the very heart of 
man, when it raises the questions of destiny and duty, what 
it says has no longer any date or local colour. No difference 
in culture or mentality can influence the fact of its actuality. 
When history introduces us to these people in their perpetual 
dialogue with God, immediately our very being is implicated. 
With them, we are summoned by the same voice from on High 
which summons them, we are submitted to the same judgment 
as they, pardoned by the same grace which pardons them. 
The question is put to us directly : have these men the right 
to say that God speaks to them ? Should we believe them ? 

It is not a question of believing them, in what they have 
to say to us of God ; it is rather a question of knowing whether 
God speaks to them. And this is quite another matter. 
For it does not bring us merely face to face with these men 
themselves, with their spiritual life and religious experience. 
With them we are brought face to face with God’s message 
as addressed to them, face to face with the special mediation 
of which they are the object; with them, we find ourselves 
in the critical position in which the irruption of an entirely 
heterogeneous element places all men and all human history. 

The alternative is simple : do we or do we not recognise 
that it is God Who speaks ? As soon as one admits it, one 
has taken up an attitude, not with regard to the faith of 
biblical personalities, but with regard to God Himself. It 
is not the approval of some human opinion; it is already 
the acknowledgement of God, i.e., faith. 

This applies to all the biblical characters in varying degrees 
and fashions. But there is one character, Jesus Christ, 
concerning Whom it is true in a very special way. Here is 
a Person Whose super-human qualities do not make Him 
less human ; a Man with Whom any one, of whatever culture, 
race or status, can feel in perfect human communion. But 
His approach to us is different from the others, and the 
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“crisis ” which He produces in our life is also different. 
He is not, like the others, a man to whom God speaks, an 
actor on the human stage with God as a partner, a being 
in whom the intervention of the divine Word provokes 
certain reactions. On the contrary, there is a mysterious 
affinity between Him and His message to man. The Word 
of God is actually in Him. When He speaks of God and in 
God’s Name, it is not lke a messenger or a prophet who 
faithfully delivers a message from elsewhere. His message 
and Himself are inseparable ; in fact His message is Himself. 
As soon as we have met Him, therefore, we are forced to 
decide whether this man has good grounds for claiming 
to be “ more than a prophet ”. We cannot give an abstract 
answer to this question, for there is no criterion by which to 
judge this case. Our only ground for decision must be 
whether we accept His words as coming from God or as human 
words. Thus we realise that this man is the place in time 
and space where God speaks to all men, to humanity, to 
human creation. We go to Him to hear God speak. We 
discover that He is a message from God, that He is the Word 
by which God makes Himself sufficiently known. 
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How Does God Speak to Us Through 
the Bible ? 


RupoLtr BuLTMANN 


“ How does God speak to us through the Bible ? ” — 
Who asks that 2? Would some one who is certain that God 
speaks through the Bible ask such a question ? Why should 
he want to know how ? If it were asked as a purely theoreti- 
cal question, it would be a useless, even a frivolous game. 
For what God says to us through the Bible is in the form of 
address. It can only be listened to, not examined. The man 
to whom God really speaks through the Bible hears what God 
says to him and acts accordingly, and he has just as little 
time and reason to ponder over the how, as has a son to 
submit the style of his father’s words to theoretical exami- 
nations. In doing so, he would forget to hear rightly. 

Or does the question come from a doubter, who has 
heard from others that God speaks through the Scriptures 
and who wants to know how this is possible, how it can be 
understood ? We shall not help him if we think that we 
must first of all explain how God speaks, so that he can 
convince himself of the fact. We cannot first of all prove the 
possibility of God’s speaking through the Bible in order that 
belief in its reality may naturally follow. 

No! The question of how God speaks to us through the 
Bible has no sense unless we ask at the same time what God 
says to us through the Bible. And we have good reason for 
putting this question. We have a reason even if we do not 
doubt the fact that He speaks. For the conviction that He 
speaks might be only a theoretical conviction, only a dogma 
with which we reassure ourselves. And with such a con- 
viction we might be deaf to what God really says to us through 
the Scriptures. Perhaps we are interested in the Bible and 
read it, always assuming that it is God’s Word, but all the same 
in no other way than we read other serious and devotional 
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books with a view to enriching our spiritual knowledge, 
with a view to the upbuilding of our philosophy of life and 
to confirm the thoughts — also the Christian thoughts — 
that we already have. If this is so, the question : how does 
God really speak to us through the Bible ? should stir us and 
make us think. If this is so, we are, however, not so much 
concerned with the “how ” of God’s speech, but with the 
“how ” of our listening. How should we listen ? Unless 
we find the true answer we cannot help those who ask in 
doubt, sceptics or seekers, how God speaks. 

How then should we hear ? Which is the right way to 
prepare ? The first condition for readiness is this : we must 
silence all other voices; everything we say to ourselves, 
everything other people say to us. For we want to hear 
what God says to us. And if we take this seriously, there 
is room for but one voice. For God’s voice sounds from 
beyond the world. If we wish to hear it, we must be prepared 
to let it challenge everything in us and everything in the 
world : our instincts and desires, our ideals and enterprises, 
all everyday and ordinary things, but also everything 
extraordinary and noble. If we wish to hear God, we must 
give up everything to which we are attached, everything 
which binds us. If we wish to come before God, we must 
be prepared to look into nothingness, into death. For God 
does not grant life except after first having demanded death. 
His Word is the Word of Creation, creating out of nothingness ; 
before Him all that we ourselves are and have must be wiped 
out. The everlasting life, which God wishes to grant through 
His Word (John, 6: 63, 68), He grants to the dead and in 
doing so wakes them (John, 5:24). Are we prepared to 
realise that without this Word we are dead ? That through 
this Word we shall be “born again ”, that we shall be 
“newly created” ? (John, 3: 3ff; Cor.,5: 17). Do we 
want to expose ourselves to this Word which is sharper than 
a two-edged sword ? (Heb., 4: 12 f.) 

Those only who are thus ready to hear the Word of the 
Bible will hear it as God’s Word. Yes, because they hear 
it with this readiness, they hear it already as God’s Word. 
For the call to this preparedness is already the call of God 
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through the Bible. The readiness to listen will increase 
through it ; i.e., the Word of the Scriptures teaches men to 
recognise ever more clearly what is the “ beyond ” and the 
“here ”, death and life, flesh and spirit, God and man. 
Why does hearing the Word make one ever readier to listen 
to it 2? Why does hearing it lead to an ever clearer recogni- 
tion of human nothingness and God’s greatness ? Because 
it teaches us to understand that the Word of Judgment is 
at the same time the Word of Grace, that God demands the 
death of man in order to grant him life, that God in His mercy 
sent us Jesus Christ, that His mercy surrounded us before 
we were aware of it. For God’s Word teaches us to consider 
our nothingness and the death in us, as our sin, as the revolt 
against Him Who is our life, while we, the rebels, wanted to 
live by and for ourselves. And the radical readiness that we 
receive through the Scriptures for the Scriptures is the 
submission to God’s Word as the Word of forgiveness. 

Is that possible ? Is the promise of the Scriptures, that 
God has forgiven us and received us in His mercy through 
Jesus Christ, a Word that we can believe as God’s Word ? 

If we still ask these questions, we are obviously not yet 
rightly prepared. For they indicate that we still consider 
the Bible as an ordinary book which we may study like other 
books in order to profit by it. If we ask for plain convincing 
reasons why God speaks actually here, in the Bible, then 
we have not yet understood what God’s sovereignty means. 
For it is due to His sovereign Will, that He has spoken and 
speaks here. The Bible does not approach us at all like other 
books, nor like other “ religious voices of the nations ”, as 
catering for our interest. It claims from the outset to be 
God’s Word. We did not come across the Bible in the course 
of our cultural studies, as we came across, for example, 
Plato or the Bhagavadgita. We came to know it through 
the Christian Church which put it before us with its authori- 
tative claim. The Church’s preaching, founded on the Scrip- 
tures, passes on the Word of the Scriptures. It says : God 
speaks to you here! In His majesty He has chosen this 
place! We cannot question whether this place is the right 
one; we must listen to the call that summons us. 
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Only thus do we rightly understand the Word of Judgment 
and Grace. For the Word does not teach the nothingness 
of human things and the mercy of God as general and abstract 
propositions. The realisation of the nothingness of human 
nature can easily go together with human conceit, and the 
knowledge that God’s nature is grace may be combined with 
desperation. But when in the preaching of the Church the 
Word addresses you, it shows you your nothingness, your 
sin, and tells you that God is merciful to you and has loved 
you from all time. 

The Scriptures teach this as God’s Word addressed to you, 
ever more clearly, and again and again. For no one has ever 
heard it enough. One does not’ come to know this in the 
same way that one grasps an enlightening thought, nor so 
that one knows it once for all. God’s Word is not a general 
truth that can be stored in the treasure-house of human 
spiritual life. It remains His sovereign Word, which we 
shall never master and which can only be believed as an 
ever-living miracle, spoken by God, and constantly renewed. 
How should he who has heard it once not listen and hope, 
strive and pray, that he may hear it again ? 

Belief in this Word is the surrender of one’s whole ex- 
istence to it ; readiness to hear it is readiness to submit one’s 
whole life to its judgment and its grace and, since our life 
is always trying to evade the Word, readiness always to hear 
it anew. This does not mean that one takes a “ biblical 
philosophy of life ” from the Bible, by means of which one 
can find a reason for one’s life, from which one can lay down 
hard and fast rules of conduct, and which supplies an infallible 
solution for the riddle of destiny. Nay, far more : if the way 
of faith leads from glory to glory (2. Cor., 3 : 18), it is so just 
because it remains a way through perplexity and darkness 
(2. Cor., 6 : 4ff.). Glory is that which is granted from beyond — 
. granted to the faith that hears God’s Word ever anew. 

The Word of God never becomes our property. The test 
of whether we have heard it aright is whether we are prepared 
always to hear it anew, to ask for it in every decision in life ; 
whether we are prepared to let it intervene in the moment of 
decision ; to let it convince us of our nothingness, but also 
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of God’s mercy, freeing us from all pride : — “ and what has 
thou that thou didst not receive ? ” (1. Cor.,4: 7) — but also 
from any faint-heartedness : — “as having nothing, and yet 
possessing all things ” (2. Cor., 6 : 10) ! 

We are constantly under the temptation not to listen to 
God’s Word any more. It is drowned for us by the noise of 
the world, by the quiet stream of everyday life with its sooth- 
ing murmur, by the call of pressing duties and cares, or the 
stunning fury of fate. Which call sounds the louder, the 
manifold and varied voices of the world or the voice of God ? 

Or could a Word of God possibly resound outof these many ~ 
voices of the world, out of our duties and destinies, out of 
nature that surrounds our lives, out of history that forms them 
and could this not complete the Word received through 
the Bible ? Yes, God speaks here too — but enigmatically, 
incomprehensibly. God’s voice can be understood only by 
him who lets the Word enter into him every time it speaks 
to him out of the Scriptures. For without the criterion of 
this Word, which has only one interpretation, all these other 
voices are uncertain in their meaning. If we listen only 
to them we shall go astray. Are we not constantly being 
misled by these manifold and varied voices ? Do they not 
constantly tempt us to become the masters of our own lives ? 
We need then to have the Word of Judgment and Grace 
continually repeated to us. 

The readiness to submit one’s whole life to God’s Word, 
to hear God’s Word ever again, i.e., to hear it anew each 
moment, is at the same time the readiness to love. When 
God’s Word frees us from ourselves and makes us into new 
beings through His love, it sets us free to love others. We 
abide in Him only if His words abide in us (John, 15 : 7), 
if we keep His commandments (John, 15:10). And His 
commandment is love. (John, 15 : 12). 

How does God speak to us through the Bible ? As the 
sovereign Lord, Who demands death and brings life, Who 
claims our whole existence for His Will, Who sets us free 
to love. Are we ready to hear ? 
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The Biblical Conception of Man 
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A few years ago Max Picard published a book which 
introduced an entirely new conception of physiognomy 
(The Face of Man, Munich, 1929). In this powerful work the 
traditional method of traditional physiognomy was complete- 
ly abandoned. Instead of an analytical consideration of the 
separate features of the human face, the author made a 
comprehensive survey of the human appearance and of how 
it is set forth in the face as a whole. Thus the merely 
scientific method of consideration was transcended, and far- 
reaching views into the background of human nature were 
disclosed. It became once more clear that a human face is 
not a mere physical fact, but a monument of God’s creation. 
A man’s face should be like a trellis-work ; behind it is hidden 
God’s image, which is in all human creatures. With great 
mental penetration, Picard has expressed this in a book 
abundantly illustrated with wonderful and characteristic 
portraits. The marvellously simple, clear portrait of Matthias 
Claudius is there ; the neat, distinct emperor’s head of Julius 
Gaesar ; the powerful head of Zinzendorf, with just a hint of 
vanity ; the touching sight of the two Hélderlin pictures side 
by side — the almost tender youthful picture, and the waxen 
image of age bearing witness to silent spiritual ruin; and 
finally, the overpowering peace of the death countenance of 
that French girl, the Inconnue de la Seine — all of them 
indisputable proofs of the force of expression which is granted 
to a human countenance. 

With Picard this whole question is treated from the point 
of view of a comprehensive survey of cultural history. His 
interpretation clearly indicates what a far-reaching process of 
disintegration western humanity has been through during the 
last two centuries. The spiritual history, of which we have 
witness in these human faces before us, is a record of the 
progressive decadence of inner harmony. It is written on 
those faces that there was once a spiritual unity which was 
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binding and compulsory, and therefore also a determining 
mental unity which has now been destroyed. Two centuries 
ago there were still men who lived in an unshattered spiritual 
realm which still had creative and formative power. But 
present-day faces reflect the fact that men have been con- 
demned to spiritual homelessness. It is as though in those 
faces one could clearly see the gradual destruction of God’s 
image in man, with the result that that creative radiance has 
disappeared more and more from the faces of men, giving 
place to an expression of earthliness. 

One may sum it up thus : Picard’s ingenious physiognom- 
ical survey shows up a decisive trait in the collective spiritual 
development of western humanity. Man’s power of self- 
comprehension is becoming weaker as time advances; he 
knows less and less what he really is. This is surely just one 
part of the process of spiritual disintegration which has been 
going on for the past two centuries, but it is nevertheless a 
not unimportant and an uncommonly effective part. One 
cannot live and work joyfully and confidently in the world if 
one does not know the meaning of human existence. The 
height of spiritual disintegration is that man is uncertain 
about himself. Therefore one of the most urgent questions 
is : how can the lost countenance of man be won back ? Who 
can say what humanity means ? 

If the biblical answer to this question is developed here, it 
should not be in a sense of false apologetics. It is impossible 
to portray the decisive features of the biblical picture of man 
as a direct fulfilment of the ordinary secular picture. On the 
contrary, this conception is never comprehensible and con- 
ceivable except as a part of the divine revelation. By our- 
selves we do not know why man exists and what his task is. 
God must tell us. It is only by taking this for granted that 
the following general characteristics of the biblical con- 
ception of humanity can be understood. 


Man in the Creation 


The biblical conception of mankind distinguishes itself 
right from the beginning from the various modern con- 
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ceptions. The more clearly this difference is indicated at the 
outset and the less it is hidden by inadmissable analogies, the 
more clearly appear the characteristics of the biblical picture. 
The modern self-comprehension of man dates from the days 
of the Renaissance resulting in man’s self-glory and isolation, 
which found their classical expression in the formula Cogito, 
ergo sum, “ I think, therefore am”. This self-glory of man 
has broken down. The conception of the independence and 
creative omnipotence of man has proved itself false. The 
only possible sense in the general emphasis on the end of 
liberalism and humanism can be that the individualistic 
views of man, which is the legitimate successor of the Renais- 
sance idea of human autonomy, is unmasked as a deception. 


But however this may be, the biblical conception of 
mankind is in every respect incompatible with that of the 
Renaissance. Instead of the self-glorious, intellectually 
independent “I”, the biblical conception is not Cogito, ergo 
sum, but Creatus, ergo sum. The biblical conception of 
mankind is comprised in the classical sentence from Luther’s 
Litile Catechism: “ I believe that God has created me together 
with all creatures.” This conception of man as a creature is, 
however, subject to misinterpretation. We have accustomed 
ourselves, through profound ignorance of the biblical world 
of thought and through its continual misinterpretation during 
the last decades to accept the idea of man as a creature with a 
negative undertone; we think of subjection, unworthy 
dependence, degrading slavery. This is the natural outcome 
of the attitude of indifference to the Word of God in the Old 
Testament and of the tendency to replace biblical fundamen- 
tals by reminiscences of oriental religion and other non- 
biblical notions. The biblical idea of man as a creature, 
however, has nothing to do with all these misinterpretations ; 
it is rather the strongest statement imaginable of the God- 
given dignity of man. This had not been forgotten two 
hundred years ago ; how magnificent the tenor solo sounds in 
Haydn’s Creation, singing of the creation of man : “ Mit 
Wiird und Hoheit angetan ”! That is biblical : the praise of 
God’s creation, that gave man his place and thus lent him 
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his dignity. If one wishes to grasp the chief characteristics of 
~ the biblical conception of mankind, one cannot ignore the Old 
Testament. For here is to be found that great basic thought 
of man’s existence in spirit and body, which Hamann has 
already opposed to the Kantian idealism. Man is 
God’s creation in body and soul and spirit. And even if this 
dignity is destroyed in one sense or the other, the memory 
that man was originally created in God’s image can never 
entirely disappear (Genesis, | : 27). Man is inspired by the 
thought that God has alloted him the highest place in this 
majestic world. Man can seek no greater dignity than to rule 
the world under God’s command. That is a hfe-programme 
as far from Promethean self-esteem as from cynical or 
nihilistic despair ! 

This conception of man is filled to: the brim with life. 
Any discussion on whether or not faith tends to make one 
incompetent for practical life does not even touch the brink 
of this biblical conception. For the Bible holds that God not 
only permits life, but actually governs it. It is God’s 
command that I live. It is God’s holy Will, not that I should 
live an embittered, half-hearted life and pretend that it is 
especially pious, but that I should live my life to the full. 
I did not know before what living was. But when I know the 
Creator, and see myself in God’s great creation, only then do 
I know what it is to live. Each of God’s great fundamental 
rules of life can prove it to me. Take for instance that basic 
order which so many people fail to understand because they 
try to do so without God’s help — marriage and the order of 
the sexes. Far above all fleeting desire and all greedy thirst 
for life rises the complete and blessed life, filled to the brim, 
which God grants, according to His promise, to those who 
submit obediently to His commands. 

To what a staggering extent have we strayed from the 
Bible to have made out of this grim, powerful biblical con- 
ception of mankind, a picture of the soul subjected in slavery, 
with suppressed instincts and broken will! So much the 
worse for our educated class that it has taken Nietzsche’s 
Tolstoian view of Christianity more seriously than the 
greatest fundamental principles of the Bible. In doing so, 
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we have bereft ourselves of a source of power and direction 
which has given clearness of perception and joy of life to 
innumerable generations. 


Man called by God 


Man’s power of self-comprehension reached a classical 
summit in the idea of “ personality ”, in the last two cen- 
turies : then came its downfall. Everyone who has lived 
conciously through the last decades knows what the idea of 
personality meant for the mode of life of the previous gener- 
ations. Since the days of Goethe it was the all-embracing 
object of German thought. Today, since the great turning- 
point of the war, this great idea is fading out and other con- 
ceptions are taking its place. But in reacting against the 
call of personality, we find that we cannot altogether do 
without the reality which lies behind it. The breakdown of 
individualism, that miserable remnant of the former adoration 
of personality, and the rediscovery of the great objective life- 
forces — nation and country — has acted on countless people 
like a grandiose reorganisation of their whole lives. And yet 
we know that this victory over individualism must lead else- 
where than in the direction taken during the past few years. 
We also know today that the mass organisations of the last 
fifteen years were artificial and therefore unfruitful structures 
of rationalism. If the return to the great objective life-forces 
is to be fruitful, there must be some place where the individual 
can purposefully stand and live. 

The biblical conception of personality gives an answer to 
this comprehensive desire: to-live-as-a-person. Itis, however, 
very different from the ideal of personality of the past period. 
For while this idea of man had its centre in man, the biblical 
conception of personality has its centre in God. The decisive 
fact is that God summons man. The fact that man is living 
in this world is the work of God the Creator; but that he 
recognises his dignity as a creature, that he knows his life’s 
duty, that is the work of the divine Calling. God’s summons 
is a creative act as majestic and great as was the actual 
creation of man. It can best be made clear by quoting 
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Luther’s Genesis commentary : Ubi igitur el cum quocumque 
loquitur Deus, sive in ira sive in gratia loquitur, ts certe est 
immortalis — “ With whomsoever God speaks, be it in wrath, 
be it in mercy, that man is truly immortal”. Only through 
the fact that God speaks to me am I really and truly a man. 
In that moment I am born again. St. Paul makes this 
clear : (1. Cor., 15: 10) “But by the grace of God I am 
what Iam”. This very statement is extraordinarily signi- 
ficant in its double meaning. With its humble submission 
to God’s merciful and powerful ways it is again the strongest 
contrast to man’s self-glorification and self-assertion as 
proclaimed from the time of the Renaissance down to the 
present day ; but on the other hand rings out from it the clear, 
full tone of that certainty which knows the place alloted to 
man through God’s grace and power. “For I am not so 
foolishly humble that I would deny what God’s grace has 
given me”, says Luther in commenting on this passage. 
The fact that God has spoken, that God has called man, that 
is more important than anything else. Wherever this 
heavenly work of God repeats itself through the Holy Spirit, 
which “has summoned me through the Gospel”, man 
becomes truly a person. Thus the individual has his par- 
ticular place and creation. This is the biblical victory over 
individualism. It is not merely that rationalistic isolation 
has supplanted rationalistic collectivism, but that God’s 
eternal, life-giving hand has touched my artificial, perishable 
life. And now I know that in the sight of God I am some- 
thing, I have a purpose ; I know that I exist in order that my 
life shall glorify His majesty. 


Man Redeemed 


Everyone knows that this third element in the biblical 
conception of mankind is being rejected most violently. 
The “national faith ” is most strongly opposed to it. This 
new form of religion does not pay much attention to the 
other aspects of the biblical conception, to the certainty of 
man’s creation and to his divine calling ; but almost everyone 
has heard of sin and agrees that it is an impossible notion. 
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It must nevertheless be realised that this opposition, 
however strong, is in no way characteristic of the general 
spiritual attitude at present. It only concerns the surface of 
spiritual life. I am firmly convinced that beneath this 
surface lies a remarkable willingness to grasp the fundamental 
Christian thoughts concerning the salvation of man. For the 
fact that man needs salvation has almost never been disputed 
except in rationalistic periods. There can be no doubt that 
even today the heritage of rationalism still shows a surprising 
tenacity. Thus Rousseau’s “man is good” seems in some 
measure to have returned in a new, revised form. But the 
deeper trend of the times points in another direction. A 
generation such as ours, which has been compelled to probe so 
penetratingly into the background of human nature, a 
generation into whose prime came the war with its far-reach- 
ing impressions, has seen something of human nature which no 
resuscitated rationalism can possibly obliterate. No one who 
has realised what a critical period of historical transformation 
we are living through will let himself be led back to the old 
shallow explanations of the Enlightenment. 

It is characteristic for the present spiritual transition that 
it has reminded us of the few great fundamental issues of 
life. And it is precisely with these great fundamental con- 
cerns of man that we are confronted in the biblical view of 
salvation. It teaches us not to view our life as a peaceful, 
idyllic existence in some harmless corner, but as a constant 
struggle, with the “powers” of this world. St. Paul’s 
expression “ the powers of this world ” means that all human- 
ity is submitted to the powers of death, of sin and the devil. 
Part of the illusionless realism of the biblical conception comes 
from the fact that it realises man’s fear of death and his 
submission to sin. Why are some people so primitive as to 
think and speak as if it were a particular weakness of the 
Bible to mention such matters ? Have not all great thinkers 
at least had an idea of these things ? Gan one even begin to 
understand the Greek tragedians and the great philosophical 
religious systems of the East if one is so blinded by a 
rationalistic naivety as to ignore these powerful and great 
problems. 
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There is yet another misinterpretation caused by this 
rejection of basic elements in the Christian faith. There are 
those who see, in the teaching of sin and redemption, a strange 
inclination towards the pathological weaknesses of the 
human soul. Quite apart from the fact that this is, of course, 
a foolish caricature, this interpretation overlooks a very 
essential point. Christian thought never considers sin for 
sin’s sake; for all depends on the decisive fact that God 
forgives sin through Christ, that through Christ’s death and 
resurrection, the power of death is broken. Man’s sin is 
mentioned only because it is to be forgiven. The power of 
death and man’s mortality are faced frankly only in order to 
proclaim Christ’s victory over death. We stand, therefore, 
at a very decisive point when we speak of the redemption of 
man in the biblical conception of mankind. Here echo the 
rejoicings of men who have experienced in God Himself the 
victory over those powers to which the whole of mankind is 
submitted. Men need an answer to the question of how he can 
live at all in a world of sin and death. The majesty 
of the Christian revelation lies in the fact that it does not 
stop at a pathological passion for the dark side of life, but 
rescues man from the shades of doubt and fear, enabling him 
to live in the light of God. The deathly wound, from which 
we would otherwise have bled in life’s battle, is healed. 
Through fear of God I am saved from fear of man, of the 
world and of death. 

At this point the biblical conception of mankind goes 
directly against man’s customary rationalistic self-compre- 
hension. The rationalistic conception of mankind considered 
man’s dignity to be elsewhere ; it had another kind of freedom 
to proclaim, not freedom from the powers of this world, but 
freedom from God’s command. Here we have to make the 
final and conscious decision. 


Men under God’s Guidance 


The biblical conception of mankind contains also a very 
practical truth which concerns everyday life. It is the fact 
of divine guidance. By this we do not mean that specialised 
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form of spiritual direction, that inner “ guidance ” that plays 
a large part in the circles of the “ Group Movement ”; we 
mean rather that concrete, external, everyday guidance 
through God which is continually being mentioned in the 
pages of the Bible. It is a particularly important and fruitful 
line of biblical thought for the present day. For what is more 
torturing than to feel that one’s individual, everyday path 
and work is uncertain ? What can be more degrading than 
a way of life which is ever undecided before temptation and 
disobedience, sin and indulgence, aimlessness and lack of 
discipline ? 

The Bible knows that the life of a man who is faithful and 
obedient to God is under His guidance. There is continual 
reference to the existence of individual guidance and to the 
fact that man’s life is subject to the inviolable laws of God’s 
curse or blessing. Gould not this biblical truth be a real source 
of strength to us and can we not; through it regain direction 
and support for our everyday lives ? 

In order, however, to remove the ground from beneath 
all wrong interpretations of this great biblical certainty, we 
may quote a passage, which is often quoted in this con- 
nection (2. Tim., 2: 19): “ The Lord knoweth them that are 
His”. There can be no doubt from the context that this 
sentence has a double meaning, one warning and one en- 
couraging. The fact that God knows His chosen ones implies 
that he whom God has added to the ranks of His chosen ones 
is in a special sense under God’s guidance. God knows both 
his bad and his good sides, those which submit to God’s 
commands and those which lead to temptation, disorder and 
sin. He who is under God’s guidance should, therefore, no 
longer envy those who are apparently getting along without 
God ; he should rather know that the Eyes of God follow his 
way with doubled attention. But there is another side; he 
is not to be kept in terror and uncertainty, but in that fear of 
God, in which man constantly experiences that God’s great 
commands prove to be blessings for him. A human life which 
is aware of this, will be on the look-out for the guidance which 
God grants to each one of us throughout our lives. Whoever 
tries to understand this guidance through life itself and 
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through the underlying teaching of the Bible, and whoever 
prays for God’s direction in everyday life, learns the precious 
secret of man under God’s guidance (Psalm 119: 45), “ I will 
walk at liberty, for I seek thy precepts ”. 

There is an abundance of divine power and divine blessing 
in the biblical conception of man. According to God’s will, 
resignation and sin shall cease, together with bitterness and. 
purposelessness. We shall live in the glorious world of the 
Creator, under His blessed commands ; God’s call shall sum- 
mon us out of the night of sin and into the consciousness of 
our life’s everlasting duty. We shall be saved from the 
tyranny of the “ powers ” and shall go our way in peace and 
joy ; freed alike from vanity and from a sense of inferiority ; 
we shall live in the world in which God governs, blesses, 
judges and forgives. 


The Bible and Higher Criticism 


Cc. H. Dopp 


Biblical criticism is a scientific discipline in the same 
sense as any other department of literary or historical criti- 
cism. It handles a body of ancient writings on principles 
recognised by the generality of workers in such fields, and 
its results, so far as they are attained by genuinely scientific 
methods, have the same validity as is claimed for the judg- 
ments of such criticism in general. Those who believe that 
in the Bible they have the Word of God cannot deny to the 
critic right of access to the documents. The believer cannot 
say to the critic, this is a sacred book, the Word of God; 
it is immune from your questionings. He may, however, 
say : This is the Word of God; it proclaims eternal truth ; 
and nothing that you can say about its merely human and 
temporal aspects makes any difference to its spiritual value. 
He may say this, and in one sense he would be right. There 
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is in the Bible that which appeals directly to heart, mind and 
conscience. This appeal remains, when all is said, the final 
test of authenticity, in the ultimate, spiritual sense. Nor 
is it a merely “ subjective ” test, if the Christian belief be 
true, that the right reading of the Scriptures is accompanied 
by the “ interior witness of the Holy Spirit ”. 

It would, however, be agreed that some kind of prepa- 
ration or precondition is called for if the Bible in its whole scope 
is to be read in this finally convincing way. The Bible cannot 
be said in all its parts to make this simple and immediate 
appeal to mind, heart and conscience. It is not only that 
some parts of it are on a lower moral and spiritual level. 
Even in the most elevated parts there are “things hard to 
be understood ”. The eternal relations of the parts with one 
another, and their bearing upon the meaning of the whole, 
are extremely pertinent to any true understanding. 

Now the work of criticism, though it may seem to be 
immersed in such apparently unimportant questions as those 
of the date, authorship, integrity, and sources of particular 
documents, has a larger aim before it. It takes this series 
of writings, spanning several centuries, and obviously composed 
in vastly varied circumstances, and seeks to restore to 
them their true setting in an intelligible historical process. 
The critical study of the Bible is essentially a historical 
study. For this reason it is directly pertinent to its religious 
interpretation, since Christianity is a historical religion. 

Christianity has its centre in the belief in the Incarnation 
of the Eternal Word. That is, as Christians we find in the 
historical personality of Jesus of Nazareth, in His words 
and deeds, in the events of His life and death, in His resur- 
rection and its consequences, a self-revelation of God. We 
believe Jesus to be the Christ, that is, we believe Him to have 
fulfilled a historical réle determined by the history of Israel. 
For the title “ Christ ” or “ Messiah ” stands for a complex 
of religious ideas, hopes and convictions, which arose out of 
the age-long experience of the People of Israel as guided by 
its prophets. Further, we believe that Christ came “in 
the fulness of time ”; that is, His incarnate life stands in 
necessary relations to the course of history. 
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Since this is the Christian attitude to history, it follows 
that the religious approach to the Bible (which contains the 
documents of God’s revelation in history) cannot exclude 
the historical approach. The historian wishes to discover 
what happened and what it means. So does the Christian 
student of Scripture; and he desires it the more urgently 
because he believes that in what happened, if its meaning 
is rightly understood, he will find the Word of God. There 
is no valid method of historical discovery which is not a 
critical method. .The documents must be critically examined 
if we are to understand them for what they are, and not force 
upon them our own subjective valuation and interpretation. 
The analysis of composite documents, the determination of 
date, authorship and sources, and the comparison of data 
from various sources, are a necessary preliminary to an 
objective valuation and interpretation. This is true of any 
department of historical study, whether it be the history 
of events or of thought, and it is true of the historical study 
of the Bible. Whether for good or ill, Christianity exposes 
its documents to the assaults of criticism, by the very fact 
that it is a historical religion. If it is right in holding that 
God has spoken in the facts of history, it cannot suffer from 
any investigation which brings the fact into clearer light. 

Actually, the critical study of the Bible has promoted 
our understanding of the biblical revelation in two special 
ways. First, it has restored to us in true perspective the 
broad movement of history from the settlement of Israel 
in Canaan to the emergence of the Christian Church. Second- 
ly, it has brought us into more effective touch with the 
commanding personalities of prophetic men, who by their 
insight interpreted history, and by their call to their 
contemporaries, made history. 

These two factors — the movement of events and the 
emergence of commanding personalities — mark the rhythm 
of the history. Moses at Sinai interprets the providential 
meaning of the Exodus; the irruption into Canaan follows. 
The confusions and trials of the period of conquest issue in 
the rise of Samuel and David, under whom the nation becomes 
conscious of a political and religious destiny. Advancing 
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civilisation, with its enlightenment and its corruptions, leads 
to the crisis of religion in which Elijah plays the decisive 
part. The menace of Assyria and Babylon evokes the 
prophetic movement of the eighth century, of outstanding 
importance for the whole history of religion. This leads 
to the Deuteronomic legislation, with its consolidation of 
religious institutions, abortive at the time, but providing 
the framework for the restoration of the community after 
the Exile.%.The débdcle of Judah brings a fresh crisis 
associated with the work of Jeremiah, Ezekiel and the “Second 
Isaiah ”. As a direct result of prophetic teaching a new 
type of community arises, dispersed over many lands, but 
bound with religious ties of fanatical strength to its centre 
in the Temple at Jerusalem. The problem which such a 
society faces is a growingly civilised and growingly cosmopoli- 
tan world-work up to a spiritual crisis precipitated, and 
resolved, by the ministry and death of Jesus Christ. At 
this point we are aware of being in the presence at once of a 
supremely potent and original spiritual impulse, and of a 
rapid and revolutionary march of events. This march of 
events is conclusively interpreted by Paul and his successors. 
It is the emergence of the new Israel of God (in which there is 
neither Jew nor Greek), the Body of Christ, redeemed by 
His death and risen with Him into newness of life. It is the 
fulfilment of history, the New Creation, the Kingdom Come. 

Such in brief is the character of the history as it is given 
to us by a critical study of the documents. It shows a 
recurrent interaction of the inward and the outward ; inspired 
personality, and the providential order of events (seen to be 
providential only because it was so understood by prophetic 
souls who under God moulded it to His purpose). In this 
interaction the revelation emerges. Neither the inward 
nor the outward alone, neither the words of the prophet alone, 
nor the course of events, in which he stands, but the whole 
process, sets before us the Word of God. It has the deep 
inwardness of religious experience, and the objectivity of 
historical fact. 

Through this broad historical approach, which critical 
study has opened up, it is possible to read many of the several 
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parts of Scripture with a juster understanding of their signi- 
ficance in the process of revelation. 

Thus, for example, a critical reading of the Bible secures 
the Christian mind against the danger of taking the inferior 
strata of the Old Testament as directly authoritative for 
itself. The atrocities and immoralities of early Hebrew 
history have at times exercised a calamitous influence on the 
ethical thought of Christian people; perhaps they do so still. 
But on a critical view such things find their place in a process 
by which they are progressively condemned and eliminated. 
They are no Word of God to us, but through their presence 
in the biblical record we see more clearly how the Word 
of God came. 

At the opposite extreme, the loftiest utterances of the 
prophets do not lose but gain in significance when we read 
them for what they were — the words of men wrestling 
with the hard facts of a particular situation. What they 
spoke they spoke to the moment, feeling intensely the 
moment’s need, and sure that nothing short of the truth 
_of God could meet it; and their utterance of the truth was 
sharpened to a keener point because, it must hit the mark 
there and then. Such particularity makes for a universal 
appeal more surely than any abstract generalities. The 
words of prophecy are words of crisis. 

All this has a special application to the Gospels, which 
reflect the final crisis. As in earlier times the prophetic 
personality arose in response to the historical situation and 
moulded it, so here, but in a more commanding and conclu- 
sive way, the personality of Jesus takes the situation in hand 
and brings the crisis to fulfilment. He saw in it, not one more 
crisis in history, but the crisis of history (“ The Kingdom of 
God is come upon you”!), and by seeing it so, He made it 
so. The relation of the New Testament documents to the 
central fact in which God visited and redeemed His people 
may be compared to the expanding rings set in motion when 
a stone falls into water ; or rather we may think of an earth- 
quake whose shock records itself on seismographs at increas- 
ing distances from the centre. The Epistles interpret the 
great event at some distance, through the experience which 
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ensued upon it ; and the Gospels themselves stand within the 
expanding circles. Critical study enables us, while recognis- 
ing that the developing experience of the Church is also part 
of the process of revelation, to come into more direct touch 
with the creative moment itself. And when we approach 
the Gospels with the results of Old Testament criticism in 
our minds, we come to see how the whole historical process 
is focussed upon the words and deeds of Jesus, and so reaches 
completeness and unity. 

The critical study of the Bible sets before us the facts 
of a long and crucial chapter in the history of the spirit of 
man. What we make of it is for our own decision. It is 
idle to suppose that an objective criticism can pronounce 
for us judgments of ultimate truth. It cannot so present the 
message of the Bible that it compels our assent as by logical 
proof. At best it can help to make us sharers in the ex- 
perience which the Bible represents. For the history of the 
people of God is recapitulated in the history of the soul. 
We know their trials, temptations, doubts and sufferings ; 
like them we seek the promised land, go astray after other 
gods, and endure the dark night of exile. To us as to 
them the divine judgments and promises are spoken, and the 
Saviour comes. The crisis of history becomes the crisis 
of our own souls. In it the Word of God sounds for us, but 
the answer is for us to give. 
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The Word and the Spirit 


Doucuas V. STEERE 


The time has come when a number of young men and 
women are on the verge of rediscovering the Bible. It is 
not as though someone had breathlessly shared with them 
the discovery of a new book just off the press which contained 
the answer to their deepest inner longings. To a child of the 
western world this book can never be new in that sense. 
For the culture which we inhale at every breath has stood 
for too long under the discipline of certain interpreters of this 
book not to be honeycombed with snatches of its ideas, and 
few of us can go through a day without expressing something 
we wish to say in one or another of the hundreds of biblical 
phrases that a long procession of Bible-schooled generations 
have steadily emptied into our language. Nor is it likely to 
be new to them in studying it as a great literature, for that 
has been a custom among the educated classes for fifty years. 
As a problem in historical research there is no longer the novel 
adventure of an unexplored field that the youth of something 
over a hundred years ago experienced when the findings of 
such pioneers as Bauer and his school first became known. 
This is now a part of the stock and trade of every theological 
faculty, and the vast literature on the subject has made it a 
field in which any alert layman can with a little patience orient 
himself. 

The freshness about this discovery comes rather from the 
sense of surfeit with the thin diet of secular literature in which 
they have been nourished, from the depth of the longing, from 
the acuteness of the hunger for something that speaks with 
authority, something which has sprung from the eternal 
source. 

Lawrence Hyde in his book The Learned Knife has with 
telling insight described this hunger for the revealed Word 
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that is springing up in a perplexed and desperate youth — 
a hunger that will content itself with nothing less. When 
such a reader comes back to the Bible he does not set himself 
a rule to read religiously ten verses or two chapters a day. 
He does not use the Bible as a quotation dictionary in which a 
pithy text may be sought out which will gather up and fitting- 
ly decorate a sermon which has already been written. He 
does not search out favorite passages in order to let the 
measured dignity and beauty of their language stir in him an 
emotion like that wrought in him by hearing classical music 
or seeing a finely proportioned building. Nor does he come 
to one of the gospels with the intent of ferreting out the 
delicate masonry with which the author has built on “G ”. 
Instead he comes already in labour. 

I once heard Raymond Robbins tell a small group of how, 
after a harrowing experience in which he at great risk had 
tried and failed to save the life of a pain-crazed companion 
in the snow-wilderness of the Alaskan Yukon, he had finally 
reached a mining settlement. Entering a small canteen hut 
he asked for, and was given a copy of the New Testament. 
I heard him tell how he sat down with it and scarcely stopped 
to eat until he had pressed through the four gospels. He was 
open. He was in need. Could something here “speak t 
his condition ”, as the old Quakers expressed it? Could 
something here interpret the experience that he had just had ? 
Could something here finally command and bind him for the 
future ? The book for him was now new. Something had 
been laid upon his life that opened him and drove him to the 
Bible — to an abiding revelation. For the first time in his 
life he had come deeply into the throes of the divine process. 
Now and only now could he face the Book and beg for “ The 
Everlasting Mercy ” 


O wet red swathe of earth laid bare 

O truth, O strength, O gleaming share, 
O patient eyes that watch the goal, 

O ploughman of the sinners’ soul, 

O Jesus drive the coulter deep 

To plough my living man from sleep ! 
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There would seem to be something here that points to a 
condition of the use of the Bible which the literalists and the 
rigidly legalistic defenders of Protestant Biblicism often tend 
to overlook. The Holy Spirit, the active living presence of 
the Christ which surrounds us and acts upon us at every 
instant of our lives is still at work. And it works on man, not 
only from within but through his every relation with the 
outer world. It prepares him, it bruises him, it haunts him, 
it draws him on, it repulses him. There is no escape from it. 

Until it had driven Augustine from Thagaste to Carthage, 
to Rome, to Milan; until it had cupped up his soul in its 
hands and kneaded it without ceasing for thirty-two years, 
the Bible and the revealed Word had no message for him. 
He had heard it as a child, he had read it as a young professor 
of rhetorics at Carthage, and thrown it aside in disgust at the 
lack of dignity in its style. It was only after he had been 
long in divine treatment, only after he had been shaken 
to the depths by continual moral defeat, and repeatedly 
faced by the impressive examples of the victorious lives of 
others, that he was ready when the voice came in that garden 
in Milan to lake and read. He was at last open, and the verse 
that he turned to spoke to his inmost need. There, the 
condition of the communication of revelation was fulfilled. 
For Augustine was almost wholly in the hands of the Holy 
Spirit out of which these written revelations had themselves 
sprung. 

Francis of Assisi, sitting in the little Portiuncula Chapel 
and hearing the words read from the evangelist side of the 
altar : “Take nothing for the journey, neither stick nor 
wallet, nor bread nor silver and do not carry two shirts ”, 
could find in it a rule for him and for his brotherhood because 
under the merciless pursuit of the Holy Spirit he had been 
brought through many stages from his gay leadership in the 
revels of the young nobility of Assisi to a condition of great 
openness. In Francis again the preparatory condition of 
the communication of revelation has been fulfilled. Not the 
Bible alone, not the letter or the word; for Francis could 
have learned the Bible by heart and never have been trans- 
formed by that verse. Only as a life which the Holy Spirit 
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has torn open and made receptive is brought to the words of 
the Bible, may the personal revelation that charges the words 
of this Book perform an act of living union. Only thenmay 
our souls in truth become the child-bed of the revealed Word, 
This is not new ; but Protestantism so readily tends to forget 
it and to see the Bible apart from the Spirit out of which it 
proceeded and by whose help the revelation that lies congealed 
in its words can alone be rekindled. 

Bernard of Clairvaux always insisted that only as God 
illumined man, could the hearing and reading of words of 
Scripture perform their miracle in his heart. Pascal wrote : 
“Men will never believe with a saving and real faith unless 
God inclines their hearts, and they will believe as soon as 
He inclines it ”. 

It was this same emphasis in regard to the Bible that an 
English contemporary of Pascal’s, George Fox, wrote of with 
such admirable clarity in his Journals, and which has been 
confirmed in generation after generation by the experience of 
Bible-loving members of the Society of Friends. Writing 
of his encounters with the stern legalistically minded clergy 
of his day, he says : “ They cannot bear to hear that any should 
come, whilst upon earth, into the same power and spirit that 
the prophets and apostles werein. Though it isa certain truth 
that none can understand their writings aright without the 
same spirit by which they were written.” It was Fox’s 
mission to bring men under the preparative power of the Holy 
Spirit, out of whom the Scriptures themselves had sprung and 
in whom alone men must live if scriptural revelation is to 
communicate itself. Hence he felt his own commission — 
“JT was to direct people to the Spirit that gave forth the 
Scriptures ”. Men were again to be so confronted with 
Christ “ that by Him they might come up into the beginning, 
and be reconciled to Him”. “So I showed them that as the 
holy men of God who gave forth the Scriptures as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost did hear and speak of God 
before they spoke them forth, so must they all hearken and 
hear what the Spirit saith, which will lead them into all 
truth, that they may know God and Christ and may under- 
stand the Scriptures.” 
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There were few men in the 17th century who were as 
intimate with the Bible as George Fox, and few who held it in 
higher “ esteem ” or to whom it was more “ precious ”. For 
he saw it ever as a priceless gift of the Holy Spirit — of the 
living Christ to us, that might bring us into “that Spirit by 
which it was given forth”. Fox’s words throw light upon two 
sides of the experience of those who have newly rediscovered 
the Bible. On the side of the nature of revelation, they 
imply that revelation must of necessity be the expressing of 
something more than word symbols and word sequences can 
contain. Karl Heim sees a parallel to this in the contradiction 
in the life of Jesus that we must suffer under, a contradiction 
“between his eternal meaning and His appearance as a 
character in history ”. 

Fox emphasizes a similar state of tension in the revealed 
word where there is an eternal revelation contained in a 
written historical record. In order that this shall not be lost 
sight of, Fox points to God’s original revelation as central, 
and to the New Testament, for example, as at best an inspired 
record of God’s revelation : of the coming of Jesus Christ, 
of His abiding presence in the Holy Spirit, and of His bringing 
in a new order in which we may all share. 

Christ did not leave us a book. He left us a living Spirit 
and a band of devoted followers. Several of these men set 
down this great story of revelation. Of necessity they used 
their own language, their own choice of what events to 
include and what to omit, and their own historical forms. 
But “their own” here can only be understood when it is 
realised that these writers were living and writing out of the 
deep ground of this new order of the Spirit which pervaded the 
early Christian community. And yet the revealed element of 
this story could never be fully expressed in words. It overran 
its vessels as divine revelation must ever overrun the historical 
forms which it commandeers for its vehicles. But like Mary, 
the Mother of Jesus, these words were blessed among all of 
their kind for what the Spirit had enabled them to bring forth. 

It has always seemed to me that the rationally minded 
believers in the verbal inspiration of the Bible have overlooked 
the nature of revelation and have committed the blasphemy 
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of slacking off the tension between the revealed content and 
the words in which it is expressed. This leads them to the 
same formal systematic study of the Bible with which they 
would advance on the multiplication table or a treatise on the 
rules of grammar. If revealed writing is charged with a 
message that transcends the historical forms and word 
sequences in which it was expressed, then its comprehension 
would seem to call for more than a knowledge of those histori- 
cal forms or the’ ordinary power of understanding which could 
easily grasp the literal meaning of the word sequences. To 
use a natural analogy : if literature can only be understood by 
one who possesses depths comparable to those of its writer, 
or the most profound painting by one who is capable of being 
stirred to a similar level of experience, then revealed writing 
which seeks to encase the living overflow of the Divine Being 
must call for the presence in us of this same outflow in order 
for us to grasp it and in order to be seized and bound captive 
by it. We must, in short, be brought into “that Spirit by 
which they (the Holy Scriptures) were given forth ”, if we are to 
receive the message that revealed writing carries. 

On the side of the person to whom the Bible speaks a living 
word, Fox’s phrase will be equally impressive. For this 
person knows how costly a business it is to dare to face 
revealed writing. Here another word of Karl Heim’s rings 
true : “in our earthly category of existence there can be no 
disinterested knowledge of the content of revelation, hence no 
close fellowship with Christ short of following after Him. . 
Christ wants not admirers but disciples ”. 

Reading the Bible is not like the casual reading of an 
ordinary piece of literature. For revealed writing shares its 
treasures only progressively and at a price. The reader’s life 
itself is at stake here. This revelation imposes upon the 
reader as the unyielding condition of the communication of 
its message that he opens his life to what lies behind its words. 
It exacts a willingness to let the angel trouble the waters of 
his tightly clutched life. It requires readiness to have 
restored in his life the organic relation of branch and living 
Vine. Because such form of reading is so costly at every stage 
it is only undertaken by those who have been brought by 
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life, by the Spirit which speaks forth in the Scriptures, but 
which is ceaselessly at work in our own day, to a readiness to 
pay that price. Again one realizes how truly a man must 
“ be brought into that Spirit by which they were given forth ” 
before the revelation can pass from the words of the Bible 
into his life. When this occurs, even though it is never 
completed, the holy circle is closed and what Fox called a 
“orounded” man, one “bottomed ” in the Christian life emerges. 

This position of Fox which points to the Bible as only a 
single partner in a marriage, and which sees it always against 
the background of its source — a source that is still actively 
with us — is not immune from the “ danger of exaggeration ”. 
If fanatically pressed to its ultimate conclusion it might be 
asked why one did not go directly to the Holy Spirit and not 
waste time with such a designated medium as the Bible. 
In the same way the position of the Roman Catholic Church 
might be caricatured by reducing all to the Church and 
annihilating any trace of scriptural influence in or on the 
Church. Such a Barthian version of the Protestant biblical 
position as was presented in Eduard Thurneysen’s recent 
article on “ Guidance ” in The Student World might be made 
equally grotesque by presenting it as a specimen of pharisaical 
legalism in which the Bible had become an infallible code of 
rules, which must be applied in censor fashion to each fresh 
leading of the Spirit in order to ward off any possible breach 
of the law. But in the actual conduct of the followers of 
George Fox, as in the train of great men of the spirit who have 
been born and nourished in the Roman Catholic Church, or 
in the best modern Barthian Protestants of whom the closing 
pages of Thurneysen’s article bear such compelling witness : 
in each of these, there is in practice a triangle of the Christian 
community, the use of the Holy Scriptures, and of the contin- 
uing ministrations of the Holy Spirit, that quietly lives down 
the theological exaggerations of the weaknesses of each. 
And to the unfettered discoverers whom life has forced into 
growth, these refinements will be of infinitely less importance 
than the abrupt encounter with the revealed Word and the 
awakening to what brought them to this Book and the con- 
ditions under which alone it can speak to them. 
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The Bible and Tradition 


SERGE BoULGAKOFF 


The fulness of true faith and true doctrine is far too vast to 
be contained in an isolated branch of the Church; it is the 
possession of the Ghurch as a whole, which passes it on from 
generation to generation as its tradition. Tradition is the 
living memory of the Church, containing the true doctrine as 
it appears in history. It is not an archeological museum or a 
scientific catalogue, nor is it a dead “ deposit ” ; no, tradition 
is a living force, inherent in a living organism. In the life of 
faith, the past in all its forms and at all times is united in one 
moving stream, so that present and past form a single life. 
The unity and continuity of tradition are due to the fact 

_that the Church is always true to herself. The Church has a 
unique life, directed at all times by the Holy Spirit ; the histori- 
cal exterior changes, but the spiritual content remains the 
same. Certainly, throughout the different epochs tradition 
has not always been known and understood in the same 
degree by all members of the Church. But it remains alive 
and active even when unrecognised. Tradition has many 
aspects ; it may be written, oral or monumental. There is, 
however, one source of tradition which occupies a well-defined 
place of its own : it is the Bible. 

Does priority belong to the Bible or to tradition ? At the 
time of the Reformation, members of the western Church 
tried to oppose the Bible to tradition. In reality, there 
should be no such opposition. The idea of antagonism arose 
quite artificially when some people wished to lessen the value 
of the Bible to the profit of tradition, or vice versa. But the 
Bible and tradition are part of the unique life of the Ghurch 
which is swayed by the same Holy Spirit, manifesting itself 
both in tradition and in the inspiration of the holy writers. 
Let us note that the most recent biblical studies emphasise 
more and more the traditional and collective aspects of the 
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Bible. In analysing the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and above all the Gospels, they discover the original 
sources from which these books were drawn. It appears that 
the Bible resembles a sort of written tradition, so that there is 
less and less room for individual works of holy writers, writing, 
so to speak, at the dictation of the Holy Spirit. Thus the 
Epistles are clearly chronicles of Church life, preserved by 
tradition. The Bible and tradition must therefore be studied 
not as opposing each other, but as a unity, at the same time 
bearing in mind their difference. 

The Bible is attached to ecclesiastical tradition. It is this 
tradition that proves the value of the sacred books in the 
Church. The Canon of sacred books vouches for their inspired 
character. Now this Canon has been established by tradition ; 
this inspired character can be ensured only by the Church, 
that is to say, by tradition. Anyone may judge the value 
and inspiration of a work according to his personal taste ; 
but no one can settle individually the questions relating to the 
divine inspiration of the Scriptures and the presence of the 
Holy Spirit in the Bible. Only the Holy Spirit which dwells 
in the Ghurch may do that, for “no one knows the things of 
God except the Spirit of God ”. Therefore it cannot be a 
matter of personal choice ; it depends on the judgment of the 
Church alone. It is true that the Word of God bears directly 
witness to itself, that it has an intrinsic efficiency, a sort of 
immanent evidence of its inspired character. It would not be 
the Word of God addressed to man if it did not penetrate into 
human hearts like a keen-edged sword. But it would 
nevertheless be an exaggeration and an error to believe that 
by his own choice and according to his own taste, a man could 
decide that certain written works were inspired ; he can only 
understand these works in the degree of his personal ability, 
and in a limited way at a given moment. 

The Church, aided by tradition, has given us the Bible, 
and even the Reformers received the Bible from the Church 
and by the Church, that is to say, by tradition. It is not for 
each one of us to establish anew the canonicity of the Bible. 
Each of us must certainly discover it for himself, sustaining 
himself with the Word of God, but first of all he must receive 
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it from the hands of the Ghurch, who speaks through tra- 
dition. Otherwise the Bible would cease to be the Word of 
God; it would become a book, a literary work, subject to 
philological and historical examinations. There cannot and 
should not be a break between the Bible and tradition. 
Every reader of the Word of God does not himself understand 
the inspired character of what he reads, for such an under- 
standing is not granted to an isolated man. This power of 
understanding is given to the reader only when he is united 
with others, in the Church. The idea that one can oneself 
discern the Word of God at one’s own risk, that one can enter 
into conversation with God through one’s own efforts, is 
illusory ; one receives this gift from the Ghurch alone. It is 
true that divine words can enter the individual and become 
an individual blessing, thanks to the characteristic efficacy 
and inward manifestation of the Word of God ; the Protestants 
are right in asserting this. If this direct individual perception 
is not present, the Bible becomes the sacred fetich of which 
the apostle has spoken : “ The letter kills, the spirit quickens ”. 
Personal encounter is, however, only possible if one is spiritu- 
ally united with the Church, if one feels one’s nearness to the 
Church, if one shares the integral life of the Church. We 
believe, moreover, that there is no real disagreement between 
the Protestant point of view and that of the Orthodox Church ; 
the opposition is mainly exterior. Protestantism also accepts 
the Canon of the Scriptures as a rule to guide us; but the 
Reformers wished to keep their Bible apart from the Church. 
It seems, however, that one cannot take the Bible away from 
the Church; for outside the Church, it becomes a mere 
collection of “books”, a human document, just “scriptures ”. 
Therefore the Ghurch presents us with the Bible as God’s 
Word in the Canon of the Scriptures, and ecclesiastical 
tradition testifies to this. Only that which is transcendent 
can bear witness to transcendence. 

In Church history, the Word of God is recognised as 
divine, through the elaboration of the canon of the Scriptures ; 
this Canon, moreover, does not prescribe by an exterior law 
whether or not one should recognise certain of the Scriptures ; 
it rather bears witness to the fact that the Church has already 
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acknowledged them; it expresses, confirms and legalises 
that acknowledgement which leaves no further room for 
doubt. 

Ecclesiastical tradition is always in process of creation ; 
it is not only the past but also the present. As regards the 
Canon, the Ancient Church formulated her definitions only as 
general answers, even to questions which arose at that time. 
The Church was concerned with one thing only : knowing 
which books were part of the Word of God and which were 
not; she therefore established simply a kind of general 
catalogue of the Scriptures. These decisions have an 
absolute value with relation to what is excluded from the 
Canon, or not included in it. It is a negative verdict pure and 
simple, and one which certainly is of very great importance. 
The positive verdict, on the other hand, consists only in a 
very general judgment of the value of the books included in 
the sacred Canon. No indications are given of the character 
of the divine inspiration, which differs according to the 
books. The actual authors of the books of the Canon are 
not mentioned. In aword, the decisions of the Church hardly 
touch the domain of the science of the Old and New Testa- 
ments which has received such a rich, and in many respects 
such an unexpected, scientific elaboration. 

We too are part of the process of history, and the Word 
of God seems, therefore, to evolve according to how we 
understand it. It does not change its eternal content, but its 
outward form, which men can understand. Thus tradition, 
in relation to the Word of God, is never finished and exhaust- 
ed, even in its crystallised form represented by the definitions 
of the Church. The Church does not object to the study of 
the Word of God by all possible means, particularly by 
contemporary scientific criticism; further, she does not 
pronounce a verdict in advance on the conclusions of that 
criticism, provided a religious and reverent attitude is 
maintained towards the sacred text of God’s Word. 

This “method of veneration ” always remains the best 
scientific method. On the one hand, in the Orthodox Church 
there can be no rationalistic criticism, devoid alike of faith 
and religious principles, entirely cut off from tradition, a 
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criticism which reconstructs everything and which abolishes 
the method of veneration. On the other hand, there can be 
no imposed exegetical discipline in the Orthodox Church. 
With us there is no “biblical commission”, which claims by 
its answers to coordinate and direct the scientific study, 
forgetting that a subjected science is not a science and is 
entirely useless. The Orthodox Ghurch admits the liberty 
of scientific study, provided the fundamental doctrines of the 
Church are protected and the ecclesiastical definitions already 
recognised with regard to the Canon are accepted. For it 
would be intolerable if, for reasons of scientific order, attempts 
were made to alter the Canon of the Scriptures, to abridge or 
complete them. If one does not believe in the divinity of 
Our Lord, in His miracles, in His resurrection, in the Holy 
Trinity, scientific study becomes tainted with an inner vice ; 
one becomes blind and tendentious towards all aspects of the 
Scriptures. 

A science of the Word of God without faith contradicts 
itself. Equally affected by this internal contradiction are all 
attempts to establish “ scientifically ”, by means of historical 
criticism, the true essence of Christianity, “das Wesen des 
Christentums ”, outside the Church and her tradition. Thus 
desperate confusion arises between different domains, doom- 
ing scientific investigations to sterility in advance. One must 
admit at the outset that ecclesiastical science, while completely 
free and sincere, is not without presuppositions. As it is a 
science concerning things in which we believe (or disbelieve), 
it is conditioned by these things. The same is true of the 
rationalistic science of the unbelievers, which originates 
equally in certain dogmatic presuppositions, though negative 
ones. Thus one cannot, for example, study the accounts in 
the Gospels of Christ’s resurrection in a spirit of free scientific 
criticism if one has no precise dogmatic opinion concerning the 
actual fact of the resurrection (whether one believes in it or 
not). Such is the nature of religious science. This science is 
less difficult for those who do not believe than for those who 
half-believe ; these latter consider their personal point of view 
as a decisive criterion of judgment, quite separate from 
ecclesiastical tradition. 
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Ecclesiastical tradition bears witness to the Scriptures, 
and the Scriptures themselves form a part of tradition ; but 
that does not lessen its oneness ; it preserves its character of 
Word of God. Recognised and vouched for by tradition, it 
remains an independent and fundamental source of faith. 
The inclusion of the Holy Scriptures into tradition in no 
way compromises their originality and their value as God’s 
Word. God’s Word is above all other sources of faith; in 
particular, it is above all other forms of tradition. The 
various manifestations of tradition are relative and historic 
in character. Tradition adapts itself to different periods and 
their needs, while the Holy Bible is the Voice of God addressed 
to man; it has an absolute value (although exposed in a 
historically conditioned form). The Bible is the eternal 
revelation of divinity, addressed not only to this century but 
also to all future ones, not only to the world of men but also 
to that of angels. It should be stressed, therefore, that the 
Bible and tradition are unequal in value; the first place 
belongs to the Bible. Tradition is not the Bible’s criterion of 
verification (although tradition bears witness to the Bible) ; 
on the contrary, in basing one’s faith on the Bible, one revises 
tradition. Tradition is always founded on the Bible — it is 
its interpretation. For tradition, the Word of God is a 
criterion of negative control because tradition cannot be in 
opposition to the Bible, and a criterion of positive control in 
that tradition rests on the Bible. If the Bible is a seed, 
tradition is a harvest that grows on the soil of human history. 

The Bible is an eternal constellation shining above us in 
the heavens while we move in the sea of human existence ; 
we gaze at this constellation, which remains eternally un- 
changeable, though its position with relation to us is always 
changing. It is extremely important to establish an accurate 
relationship in the life of the Ghurch between the Word of 
God and tradition. If the Word of God is considered as the 
unique or original source of the Christian doctrine (this is the 
case with Protestantism), Christianity becomes the religion of 
a book instead of the religion of the spirit and of truth — a 
religion of the scribes of the New Testament. But the Bible, 
considered simply as a book, ceases to be the Bible, for it is 
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this only in the Ghurch. Biblical orthodoxy, which has 
developed in certain branches of Protestantism and in certain 
sects, dries up Christianity in turning it into a legalist religion. 
Historically this fact can be understood as reaction and as a 
dialectic antithesis. The Catholicism of the Middle Ages 
neglected Bible-reading and jproduced an anti-biblicism. 
But surely every member of the Church has the right to hold 
the Bible in his own hands. In fact, the degree of biblicism 
of a Church corresponds to its standard of ecclesiastical cul- 
ture ; it differs according to the nations, and in this respect 
Protestantism holds the first place. To forbid ‘Bible-reading 
would be heresy, and there is no evidence of such a practice 
anywhere. But even considering the very close relationship 
between the Bible and tradition, a man who is not well- 
acquainted with the Bible cannot be said to lack Christian 
instruction, for that gap is filled by living tradition — oral, 
plastic, through worship, etc. In her best moments, the 
Church has been able to live without any written word; 
certain Orthodox groups continue to exist without the Bible. 

A Christian can and should feel personally towards the 
Bible ; his life should be bound up with the Bible, just as he 
should pray individually. This personal feeling is acquired by 
years of constant reading of God’s Word. We have examples 
in the Fathers of the Church, whose sayings were full of 
biblical expressions ; they thought in terms of the Bible, they 
lived with the Bible. The Word of God becomes an in- 
exhaustible source of instruction. But this personal feeling 
towards the Bible should not develop into something individu- 
alistic and isolated ; it is in constant relationship with the 
Church. The Church’s point of view in no way extinguishes 
the personal feeling; on the contrary, it specifies it to a 
certain extent. For everything ecclesiastical lives only in 
what is personal, and the mystery of the spirit of the Ghurch 
lies in the union of what is individual and what is collective. 

In the Church, the Word of God is read in two fashions, 
in the services and apart from the services. In the first case, 
the Bible is not only read according to a certain schedule, but 
is part of the daily rites, and its liturgical reading assumes 
a special importance. The event of which the account is 
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read actually takes place in spirit in the Church : it is not an 
account of what happened long ago and no longer exists ; 
no, it is the event itself. This applies, for example, to the 
reading of Gospel events, particularly on occasions of impor- 
tant Church festivals. The Church mystically re-lives the 
actual event, for example the birth of Christ, and the reading 
assumes the power of an event. Obviously, this liturgical 
reading of God’s Word, is only permissible in the place of 
worship and does not exist outside the Church; and yet it 
is by far the most important reading, for in it is manifested 
the quickening power of God’s Word. A liturgical reading 
such as this is applicable only to certain chosen portions of 
the Word of God, chiefly to passages in the New Testament ; 
further, it by no means excludes the possibility of finding out 
the inner meaning of the Scriptures apart from the services. 

In reading the Bible apart from the services, distinction 
must first of all be made between the scientific and the 
religious points of view. These points of view do not exclude 
or oppose each other; each of them brings out a special 
element. The scientific study of the Bible as a literary work 
does not differ in any way from other fields of scientific study. 
The same methods are employed. The results of the scientific 
study are inevitably and naturally applied to the religious 
interpretation of the Word of God, as far as one reaches by this 
means a more exact comprehension of its human and historical 
exterior. Scientific study, while remaining perfectly free 
within its restricted field, cannot claim to interpret the Bible 
from the dogmatic point of view. But this scientific study is 
part of dogmatic exegis. Indeed, acquaintance with the holy 
text from all possible aspects necessarily has a real value for 
religious interpretation. Consequently scientific study itself 
and scientific tradition now begin to form part of the whole 
Church’s tradition relative to the interpretation of the 
Bible. A scholar cannot begin his work on the assumption 
that he is the first one to study his particular subject. He 
must trace the work of all his predecessors and carry it on 
without a break. It is likewise impossible for an interpreter 
of the Bible, working in order to understand it from the 
religious point of view, to disregard the results of past objec- 
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tive scientific study, even if he does not accept all these 
results. 

The Church therefore applies the following general self- 
evident principle to the interpretation of the Bible : tradition 
must be the basis for the comprehension of the Holy Scriptures. 
In other words, in attempting to understand the Word of God 
from the point of view of dogma and faith, one must strive to 
agree with the interpretation of the Ghurch handed down by 
the Fathers who were instructed by God, and by the doctors 
of the Church and of the apostolic period. After His resur- 
rection, the Lord revealed to His disciples the meaning of the 
Bible (Luke, 24:25). This power of comprehension continues 
to be granted to us through the Holy Spirit. Thus the treasure 
of the Ghurch’s wisdom is formed; it would be madness 
not to use it. This principle limits individual arbitrariness 
by placing man face to face with the Church, by submitting 
him inwardly to the control of tradition, by making him 
responsible, not only as an isolated individual, but also as 
a member of the Church. In practice, this means that in 
obvious cases, his conception of certain events or of certain 
doctrines should not disagree with the fundamental con- 
ceptions of the Church ; in less obvious cases, he should try to 
compare his opinions with those predominating in tradition, 
he should himself strive to reach the full truth and establish 
harmony. For the spirit dwelling in the Church is one, it is 
the spirit of concord and not of discord. This principle in 
no way excludes a personal feeling towards the Word of God, 
or the individual effort to understand it. But this individual 
sentiment should not be egotistically individual ; it should be 
full of the “Church spirit”. We must be inwardly united 
with the Church and feel keenly our “ filiality ” in the unique 
life of the unique Spirit. If we then aspire to become bound 
to tradition, it is a natural need, springing from a personal and 
free sentiment ; for liberty is not licence and arbitrariness, but 
love and concord. 
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The Unity of the Bible 


J. L. HRoMADKA 


The New Testament makes no difference between the 
Gospel and the Old Testament. The evangelists and the 
apostles describe Jesus as proclaiming the coming Kingdom 
of God, the Lord of the Old Testament. The whole history of 
Jesus, from His birth to His death, appears as the fulfilment 
of promises made in the Old Testament. Jesus relates His 
deeds and words to the revelation of the Old Testament, in 
that He appears as fulfilling the Jaw of Sinai and God’s 
plan of redemption. The apostle Paul justifies his doctrine 
before the tribunal of the Old Testament, and considers the 
Church of the believers to be the continuation of the people of 
Abraham. The Acts of the Apostles — the first Church history 
in existence — were also written from this viewpoint : 
“saying none other things than those which the prophets 
and Moses did say should come: That Christ should suffer, 
and that He should be the first that should rise from the dead, 
and should shew light unto the people, and to the Gentiles ”. 
(26%. 22)3 

The fact that the apostles and the evangelists considered 
the Old Testament as their highest criterion should have a 
decisive bearing on our attitude to the Unity of the Bible. 
All attempts made in the Christian Ghurch to separate the 
Gospel from the Old Testament revelation, or even to oppose 
it to the Old Testament, have failed. Harnack’s theory 
that it was an inevitable but mistaken decision of the Reform- 
ed Churches to keep the Old Testament, is untenable in the 
light of these facts. It was based on his exclusively soterio- 
logical conception of the Gospel, that neglected the universal 
majesty of the revealed Creator-God. 

The oneness of the two Testaments becomes clear when we 
realise that the centre of biblical religion lies in the conception 
of God’s Covenant with man. Both Testaments conceive 
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man’s relation to God from the aspect of the active, self- 
revealing Lord of Heaven and Earth. From the very 
beginning, the religion of the Bible is considered in its deepest 
sense as man’s self-binding answer to God’s call. Religion, 
in both the Old and the New Testaments, means God’s 
Covenant with man, in which God alone takes the initiative. 
Abraham and Moses, the disciples of Jesus and the Apostolic 
Church have to do with the same God. And the object of 
this action is also the same: to reveal His eternal Will to 
men, to teach men obedience to their Lord and Father and 
to bring them into the right relationship with Him. In 
both Testaments it is a question of the reunion of men — who 
have been led astray through sin — with the holy, loving God. 
Both Testaments deal with God’s law and His forgiveness. 
It is equally misguided to consider the Old Testament only 
as a witness of the religion of law or the New Testament only 
as the message of salvation. Jesus reveals the same Will of 
God (the law of love) as was revealed through Moses and the 
prophets. And vice versa, the Old Testament brings the 
same message of God’s doctrine of salvation as the New.. 
The Old Covenant represents God’s redeeming and saving 
love just as much as the New Covenant reveals His eternal 
command. 

In the Gospel, i.e. in the person and life of Jesus Christ, 
the three central themes merge into one; the commanding 
Will (the law), the sacrifice of redemption, and the universal 
Kingdom of God. The “new ” law (i.e. the new justice), 
as well as the sacrifice of redemption and Jesus’ claim to 
Lordship, can only be fully understood in the light of the Old 
Testament. But at the same time it is true that the promises 
of the Old Testament can only be understood through Jesus 
Christ. The people in the Old Testament have the same 
longing for forgiveness and salvation as those in the New. 
The Church of Jesus Christ can only be understood as the 
continuation of the “People of the Govenant ”. And the 
Lord of Israel creates the means and conditions of salvation 
in the same way as the Father of Jesus Christ. The means 
of sacrifice of the Old Testament are just as much an-expres- 
sion of God’s loving mercy as is Christ’s death on the Cross. 
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Salvation is realised in both Covenants through certain means 
of grace. The religion of the Old as of the New Testament is 
a covenant and communion with God through God’s medi- 
ation. The whole Bible, from Adam down to the Passion 
of Christ, is concerned with the same cleavage between God 
and man, the same sin (as the abandonment of God) and the 
“same love of God for the sinful creature. Christ stands in 
the centre of both Testaments as the mediator, as the One 
through Whom we come to realise our sin as well as our hope. 

There is, of course, a difference between the Old Testa- 
ment as the promise and the New as the fulfilment, but it is 
a difference not of essence but of stages on the same road to 
the same goal. 

The Old Testament is no more restricted in scope than the 
New. Or rather: The Old Testament is just as universal 
as the New. To consider the Old Covenant as an exclusively 
national or racial religion of law, and to contrast it with the 
New Covenant’s universal human religion of love, is nothing 
but an optical illusion. The revelation of the Old Testament 
has the same universal and eternal meaning and the same 
significance, including the whole world and the whole of 
history, as the Gospel of the New Testament. Through the 
deeds shown to the chosen people, the Lord, the Creator, 
the Father and the Redeemer is revealed to the whole world. 
The People of Israel are only the bearer and tool of this reve- 
lation. From the midst of the idol-worshippers who identified 
their gods with nature and with creatures, the Lord of the 
world chose Himself a nation in whose history the majesty 
and love of the Creator are revealed and through whose 
obedience and faithfulness the wide world, with all its races 
and nations, might be led to the Father and Lord of all 
humanity. 

The religion of the Old Govenant is in no way based on race 
or blood. The choice of the People of Israel has absolute- 
ly nothing to do with its natural aptitudes and racial charac- 
teristics. God’s Covenant with Israel is evidence of His 
grace and a means to realise His plan of salvation. The 
natural gifts and national characteristics of the chosen 
people were just as much spoiled by sin as the character 
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of all other peoples. “ Understand, therefore, that the 
Lord thy God giveth thee not this good land to possess it 
for thy righteousness ; for thou art a stiff-necked people ”. 
(Deut. 9:6). Nothing could be more misguided than some- 
how to identify the Old Testament and its religion with a 
national religion of race. All the promises of the ancient 
alliance are concerned not with the race of Israel, but with 
the true Israel, i.e. with the sons of Abraham, with the chil- 
dren of faith and obedience. For no one was more seriously 
affected by the curse of God than the unfaithful and diso- 
bedient Israelites (Amos, 3:2). Let us also remember that 
David’s genealogy includes Ruth the Moabite — this is 
obviously not without intention. 

It is precisely the Old Testament which testifies that 
God’s command and forgiveness rise above blood and race, 
above nature and her ways, above history and its natural 
course. The Old Testament is a bulwark against all religions 
of nature, against all paganism, be it manifested in specu- 
lation and mysticism or in worship of creatures and race- 
glorification. The pantheist-mythical trend of post-Christian 
Judaism and the race-nationalism of modern Zionism are 
evidence of the Jewish people’s abandonment of the Old 
Testament. 
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An International Dialogue on the Bible 


Pierre MAurRY 


This dialogue represents the first meeting of a Bible Study 
group at an International Student Conference. Readers are 
referred to the remarks made in the introduction to a similar 
dialogue!, concerning the limitations of our description of 
the main forms of Christian tradition. We would add that the 
persons who participate in the presenti discussion have already 
come to know each other and are, therefore, aware of each 
others’ main points of view. 


Englishman: Before we begin our series of Bible studies 
it might be useful to discuss our various points of view on 
the Bible. I take it that we agree that our study aims ata 
better understanding of God’s Will for our lives. But that 
does not mean that we want to use the Bible merely in a 
devotional way in the narrower sense of the word. It means 
rather that we do not study the Bible to enrich our knowledge 
of the history of religions or to enjoy esthetic or literary 
emotions. I suggest, therefore, that each of us should say 
what specific value he attaches to the Bible. I suppose that 
there are some rather fundamental differences between us on 
that point. 


Continental: I am glad that you put this question right 
at the beginning. The answer to it seems to me quite clear. 
The Bible is the Word of God and must, therefore, be read 
in quite another way than all other books which are human 
productions. We cannot discuss the Bible, we can only 
accept it or reject it. In a sense we should not read it, we 
should rather listen to it... 


American: I am sorry if I interrupt you at this point, 
but you touch on tremendous problems which cannot be 


1 See Student World 1st quarter, 1933, p. 10. 
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solved in a second. Before I express any opinion I would 
like to know what you mean. For instance, when you say 
that the Bible is the Word of God, you speak symbolically, 
don’t you ? I won’t say at the moment whether I consider 
your symbol adequate or inadequate, although I will have 
something to say on that later, but I would only like to point 
out at this stage that your expression “ Word of God ” 
can only be understood as a symbol. I know what a human 
word means, but I must confess that I cannot conceive of 
the Word of God in the same manner. It would be childish 
anthropomorphism to believe that God, Who is infinite, 
uses human language. Psychology tells us that all language 
commits to some extent treason against the thought which it 
would express. If that is true for man who has created his 
own language, his words and his grammar, how much more. 
true must it be that God cannot express Himself adequately 
in human words. You Continentals are always insisting 
on the infinite difference between God and man. How then 
can there be any human phrases which give adequate expres- 
sion to the thought of a God who is far away and totally other? 

In fact, I find that in the Bible it is not God who speaks, 
but human beings. The most that we can say is that these 
men are inspired by God. That is a question which we must 
study carefully. But my impression is that when you say 
“Word of God ” you mean something different from inspi- 
ration and therefore I would like you to explain it a little 
further. 


Indian: But is not the answer to your question in that 
word “inspiration ” ? For inspiration is the process which 
compels us to say something different from what we would 
say, if we would reason or think by ourselves. It is the 
moment when we discover what otherwise would be unknown 
to us, or rather the moment when something else than our- 
selves uses us as a channel of expression. That something 
else is God. In this sense we can very well say that the Bible 
is the Word of God and not only a human word about God. 
The only problem, therefore, is to find out whether or not the 
Bible is inspired by God. 
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Continental: I would put the problem somewhat differ- 
ently. I believe, of course, in the inspiration of the Bible, 
that is to say in the fact that the biblical writers have not 
only written on their own initiative and responsibility, but 
that they have become the echo of the eternal voice. But 
the important point is that this inspiration is unique in 
character. Even if it has the same characteristics, viewed 
psychologically and from the outside, it cannot be compared 
to other forms of so-called inspiration. The men who have 
written the Psalms or the Gospels are not inspired in the same 
way as poets and musicians generally. Human inspiration 
takes many forms, some of them good, some of them bad, 
some of them true, some of them false. These have, however, 
this in common, that they reveal what we are. In the best 
case they express the greatest height to which men may rise. 
But they never get beyond man. In the God-given inspi- 
ration of the Bible, however, it is God, “the Other One”, 
the One Whom we can only know in that way, Who comes to 
us. The Bible tells us a “ story ” which “ has not entered 
into the heart of man ”. That is why I prefer to speak of 
revelation rather than inspiration. And that is why I believe 
that we can only accept or reject the Bible, but not discuss 
whether it might speak the truth or not. In the case of 
human thought we can conclude whether it is true and 
reasonable or not, or whether we like it or not. But in the 
case of the Word of God, if it comes really from God, we have 
no means of verification, no criterion by which to judge. 
The Bible forces us to silence. 


American: I begin to get your idea, although I must 
again confess that I find it very difficult to understand a 
truth which, at first, is absolutely separate from our mind and 
our consciences and which then, suddenly, is translated in 
our words and finally becomes our truth. But it may be 
that that is merely a theoretical problem... 


Continental: By no means theoretical! It is a terribly 
important problem because it deals with a miracle and 
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American: But let me continue. I am very surprised 
at your statement that we have no means of verifying what 
is the Word of God. How then can we know it, how can we 
be sure of it ? Why do you always want to make of God 
something so utterly far beyond our reason and our con- 
science ? You say that we have no criterion or standard. I 
would say that we have these precisely in our reason and 
conscience. In fact, God is for us all that which our reason 
conceives as the supreme Truth, and which our conscience 
considers as the supreme Good. The Bible makes its deepest 
impression on me wherever it corresponds to my highest 
aspirations towards truth, justice and love. I could not 
say this of every page of the Bible. Why talk about the 
miracles or the foolishness of God’s Word ? God is the most 
reasonable thing in the world. 


Englishman: Ina sense I agree with this last statement. 
For I believe that there is sufficient likeness between God and 
ourselves for us to recognise Him with our whole being when 
He manifests Himself. Of course, we are sinners and we 
know Him, therefore, only imperfectly. As has been said 
before, He must reveal Himself to us. But even before He 
does so, we have a sort of fore-knowledge of it and reach out 
for it. The Bible seems to me a divine book because it is 
the most human book. I like to conceive of it as the reve- 
lation of God at the same time and to the same extent as it 
is the revelation of man. 

But this leads us perhaps too far away from our main 
subject and our Eastern Orthodox friend has not yet said a 
word.... 


Eastern Orthodox: I am very much interested in this 
discussion, for I believe also that the Bible is the most 
human book in the world, because it shows Jesus Christ 
Who is the man-God, not in an evolutionary sense but in 
the sense of incarnation. During your discussion I have 
been trying to think about the expression “ Word of God ”. 
I believe that God continues to speak to us in the Ghurch 
and that the Bible is, therefore, so to say only one moment 
in the life of the Church, certainly the most important 
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moment and in a sense unique, because it contains the 
witness to the man-God, the history of Jesus Christ. One 
might say that this moment blossoms out or that it is contin- 
ued in the Church in which Jesus Christ is present through His 
spirit. I am always afraid that you Protestants isolate the 
Bible as if it were an event all by itself, and that in so doing 
you try to stop the Word of God instead of recognising 
how it continues to speak. Has Jesus Christ not promised 
to His Church that the Holy Spirit will lead it into all truth, 
that is to say that it would continue to explain the truth 
which we have already in the Bible ? I don’t want to di- 
minish the unique importance of the Bible, nor do I want to 
suggest that Bible Study is unimportant and that participa- 
tion in Church life is everything. But I would like to see 
the Bible enriched by that whole life wich is rooted in it 
and which bears fruit in the Church. Let us not forget that 
we have received the Bible from the Church and that, there- 
fore, we understand it better if we read it with the ongoing 
living commentary of Church life rather than if we try to 
understand it all by ourselves. In other words, I would 
listen to the Bible in the Church, for thus they will confirm 
each other and together represent the divine voice. In this 
way I think we overcome the difficulty which was mentioned 
a moment ago, that the unique character of the Bible seems 
to create a gulf between it and ourselves. 


American: The question of the Church is a problem by 
itself and not a very easy problem at that, for I am no more 
inclined to accept without discussion and without using the 
test of reason and conscience these affirmations about the 
Church than the previous ones about the Bible. The spirit 
of Jesus Christ seems to me even more singularly lacking 
in certain pages of Church history than in certain passages of 
the Old Testament. And the first theologian of the Church, 
St. Paul, has already created such an unrecognisable picture 
of the Jesus of the Gospels that I approach all his successors 
with some amount of suspicion. 

But let’s return to another interesting line of thought. 
If I have rightly understood you, you hold that God does 
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not only speak in the Bible, but that He continues to express 
Himself. That seems very important to me, for it would 
take care of the difficulty which I have with the opinion of 


our Continental friend who seems to consider the Bible asa _ 


sort of meteoric stone which has descended upon our earth. 
I believe too much in evolution and I believe too much that 
God uses the evolutionary process to realise His purposes, 
to accept that the Bible would be the only place and the only 
book where God is present. Again when I study the Bible I 
discover that it takes its place in the general historical process 
and that everyone of its books shows the influence of a certain 
historical period, of a particular culture, and of the religious 
trends of its time. IfI say, therefore, that the Bible is a 
human book I mean quite definitely that it shows clearly 
the human characteristics of its authors. 


Indian: I-would add that there is another sense in which 
the Bible is not isolated from the rest of the world’s life. 
I know that what I am going to say raises a very grave 
problem, but I have it too much in my mind not to share it 
with you. As a Christian I believe that the Bible is unique, 
because it witnesses to Jesus Christ Who is the complete 
revelation of the God of love. I believe also that Jesus Christ 
is not only the highest religious genius which the human race 
has ever produced, but very definitely the Son of God Who 
comes from on High. I am not interested in syncretism 
which has already done so much harm to the cause of religion 
in my country. But I am confronted with this great problem: 
the largest part of the Bible, the Old Testament, is devoted 
to the preparation of the coming of Jesus Christ, but since 
it does no more than prepare the way for Him, it does not 
yet know Him. Must we say that the Old Testament is the 
only book which contains this divine preparation and this 
great hope of His coming ? Has God not worked elsewhere 
and have men not sought and sighed for Him in other places ? 
When I read the sacred books of the old religions of my 
country I find often such a deep sense of God and such a 
fervent reaching out of men toward Him that I cannot refrain 
from putting these writings side by side with the messianic 
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passages of the Old Testament prophets. And I wonder 
whether we have not the right to apply to these religions just 
as much as to the religion of Israel that great saying of 
Jesus : ‘‘ I have not come to destroy but to fulfil. ” 


Englishman: This would also apply to some of the great 
classical thinkers of Greece. Dare we not say that Plato 
had a sort of fore-knowledge of the Gospel and that Virgil 
in one of his most famous passages speaks prophetically 
of the coming of Jesus Christ ? If we take that line it 
becomes much easier to understand the spiritual pilgrimage 
of St. Augustine who was gradually led through classical 
philosophy to Christian faith, but who has never forgotten 
this philosophy in his further theological thinking. 


Continental: You have raised so many extremely interest- 
ing problems that I don’t know where to begin. Excuse me 
if I take a few minutes to touch on some of the most important 
points. It seems that the fundamental issue is whether the 
Bible is the revelation of God and the revelation of God. 
Take for instance the question of the Church. I accept 
most of what has been said in that connection. For it is 
the Church which gives us the Bible and we can only under- 
stand it truly in its fellowship. But the reverse is also true, 
for it is through the Bible and in the Bible that we find the 
foundation of the Church and the biblical revelation is the 
object of our common faith in the Church. 


Eastern Orthodox: But why then should we separate 
these two ? The Church and the Bible are surely two ele- 
ments of one unique revelation ! 


Continental: I dont’t think so, for the Bible has a 
special position vis-a-vis of the Church. The Bible binds the 
Church. You may answer that the Church also binds the 
Bible since the Church has fixed the Canon. But I would 
say that in fixing the Canon the Church has accepted the 
limits which the Word of God puts on the Ghurch itself. 
I don’t mean to say that the Bible and the Word of God are 
identical ; we may come back to this point. I mean that the 
Church knows that it is itself not the Word of God, that it 
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only preaches the Word of God. Thus it considers the Bible 
as both unique and objective. 


American: Wait a minute! Don’t you remember how 
these decisions regarding the Canon were taken ? You will 
find it hard to convince me that the Councils and the Holy 
Spirit are one and the same thing. ‘And is it not a fact that 
the Churches do not quite agree as to the contents of the 
Canon ? 

Eastern Orthodox: Of course, the Councils and the Holy 
Spirit are not quite the same thing. But I believe that the 
Holy Spirit has inspired the Councils in spite of the fact of 
their very human failings. Moreover, the Councils are not 
a sort of independent court of justice. They are rather 
the voice of the Ghurch, for the whole Church must ratify 
by its reception of the decisions that it believes that the 
Holy Spirit has actually guided the Councils. 


Continental: It remains true, however, that the Bible, 
as we have it, has a specially normative character, recognised 
by the Ghurch. I mean the Bible as a whole. For I would 
say to our Indian friend that while I do not deny that God 
may have inspired the seeking of many people outside Israel 
we do not know that He has made Himself known, or revealed 
Himself to them as He das done in the Bible. 


Englishman: But does not the Bible itself tell us in the 
first chapter of Romans that all men have known God through 
their conscience, that he has manifested Himself to them ? 
And did not St. Paul say in Athens that the unknown God 
whom they worshipped was the same God that he came to 
announce ? 


Continental: With regard to the last passage I would 
call your attention to the fact that this God was unknown 
to the Athenians and that He would have remained unknown 
if St. Paul had not preached Him. In the first chapter of 
Romans St. Paul makes it clear that, although God has made 
Himself known, men have in fact not glorified Him. They 
“ became vain in their imaginations and their foolish heart 
was darkened ”. So here again we find ignorance of God. 
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On the other hand Jesus and the apostles have said quite 
clearly that the Old Testament announces and reveals the 
true God. That is why Jesus remained always faithful to 
the Jewish religion. He has, of course, fulfilled it, but 
fulfilment is the opposite of rejection. Think of all the pas- 
sages where Jesus or the apostles in the book of Acts or in 
the Epistles quote the Old Testament, “ believing that the 
spirit of Christ was in the prophets ”. (1. Peter, 1: 10). 
St. Augustine put it very clearly when he said, “ the New 
Testament lies hidden in the Old Testament and the Old 
Testament becomes clear in the New Testament ”. 


Indian: But you don’t mean to say that God has left 
the whole world outside Israel without revelation of Himself ? 
Or that one may not be led to Christian faith by other means 
than the knowledge of the Old Testament ? Can the 
Ghristian not read sacred books of other religions and discover 
that they also contain a preparation for Christ ? 


Continental: I would not deny these possibilities. For 
one may be led to Christian faith by many different ways. 
But that does not mean that these ways by themselves are 
revelations. Augustine has passed through Platonism, but 
that does not mean that Plato has known Jesus Christ in 
the same sense in which Christ says of Abraham, “ he has 
seen my day ”. I am quite convinced that the Christian is 
justified in using other books than the Bible for the up- 


building of his faith, but I would say that he only finds the’ 


God of the Bible present in those books because he reads 
them as a Christian. We can prove this by the fact that 
others do not discover the God of Christ there. It is by faith 
in Jesus Christ that we know and that we see “ that all things 
have been made by Him and for Him ”. That includes all 
other religions and philosophies of humanity. 


American: All this seems a bit too subtle to me. I 
continue to hold on to the idea that the Bible is a human 
book, the human conditioning of which has become very 
clear through Higher Criticism which you don’t take seriously 
enough. In reading the Bible we do not always find the 
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spirit of justice and love of a Father-God manifested. How 
would you meet this point ? 


Englishman: Could we not say that the revelation of 
God in the Bible is progressive ? To the primitive men of 
the beginning God has already shown something of Himself. 
These men have understood this revelation in part, but have 
mixed up a good many all too human things with this reve- 
lation. Slowly, however, the religious conscience has been 
purified. When the times were ready for Him Jesus, the 
perfect revelation, has come. In Him God has shown Himself 
completely so that we may contemplate Him. Higher 
Criticism helps us precisely to distinguish the human ele- 
ments, but the religious conscience makes us recognise the 
truth of God. 


American: But must we stop at Jesus Christ or rather 
at the explanation which His contemporaries have given 
of Him ? Have we not the same right as St. Paul to explain 
Jesus in the light of the best knowledge of our own time ? 
Each new period of science and human thought has a corres- 
pondingly new understanding of Jesus Christ. 


Continental: No, for Jesus Ghrist is above our human 
thoughts and what He has revealed is not an object for 
scientific discussion, nor does it depend on science or philo- 
sophy. You say that the Bible is a human book and you 
are right, for it is very human. In fact, it is the book of 
men confronted with God. These men often do not quite 
understand the nature of this confrontation, but what matters 
is not what man misunderstands or what he mixes up with 
the revelation but what God has to say to him. 


American: You almost force me to call you a fundamen- 
talist. How would you distinguish between that which 
comes from men and that which comes from God ? What 
is your criterion ? 


Continental: I have no other criterion than faith which 
in itself is a miracle. If God speaks to me I know that I 
have to do with Him. That’s all. 
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Eastern Orthodox and American: (Together) But that is 
pure subjectivism ! 


Continental: If you mean to say that faith is a personal 
matter, I agree. But if you mean to say that everyone may 
judge the Bible by his own personal inclinations and that 
there are, therefore, as many versions of the Bible as there 
are individuals, I disagree very much. For I believe that 
in faith we do not simply understand those truths which fit 
in with our own logic and morality, but especially those 
which God would have us understand. Therefore, I do not 
choose in the Bible, but the Bible or rather God chooses me 
every day in order to say what He wants to say. That isa 
very different matter. 


Englishman: This is a most interesting discussion. 
But we can certainly not come to a conclusion today, for we 
seem to spend most of our time in raising new problems and 
objections. I would, therefore, propose that we try to end 
up in a more positive way by each of us answering the 
question which I put at the beginning: What does the 
Bible mean for our religious life and how are we going to 
study it together ? If you agree I will start the ball rolling. 

I have learned to read the Bible at the time when I went 
to Sunday School. In that period I accepted the Bible as 
a sacred book which could not be called in question. Later 
I came across Higher Criticism and it worried me very much 
for it seemed that the Bible was lowered from its high po- 
sition. The historic explanation seemed to be quite sufficient 
by itself. I remained, nevertheless, in touch with the Bible 
and not only in a traditional way, for I fel its truth in spite 
of all critical objections. Today I dare say that I have come 
to an equilibrium. I do not reject criticism but where the 
truth of faith is concerned it does not worry me. It helps 
me rather to discover that God is truly incarnate in Jesus 
Christ as it shows, so to say, the place where He has become 
incarnate. 

For what does God want us to do with the Bible? He 
wants us to discover and experience Jesus Christ in it. The 
Bible is full of the experience of representative men who 
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have either expected Jesus Christ or known Him. It is 
a wonderful collection of religious experiences through which 
we may discover Jesus Christ or a sort of training-ground for 
our own religious experience. I must become the echo of 
these experiences. Actually my faith is that echo. That is 
why I love and use the Bible. 


American: I could almost say the same thing, but I 
would go a bit further. The Bible is one of the examples, 
in fact the finest example of the seeking of men for God. 
It shows us that reaching out for justice and love which 
constitutes true religious life. It reminds us continuously 
of the close relation between religion and ethics. Through 
the life and death of Jesus it illustrates the great law of 
heroic sacrifice. We do not need to concentrate too much 
attention on its scientific errors and inacceptable contentions. 
For these are simply phases of a great development which 
continues until our own day. If I read the Bible alongside 
of other books, however — it is to stimulate my will, to 
quicken my desire for justice and to overcome my egoism. 
Whatever I cannot accept as a modern man I[ simply leave 
aside. But there remain so many passages, especially in 
the Gospels, which are eternal : the Beatitudes, the Sermon 
on the Mount or the Lord’s Prayer which every religious 
man, Christian or non-Christian, accepts as the finest prayer 
in the world. If we would only practice what the Bible 
teaches, what dynamite this would bring into our world of 
war and injustice! I am sure that I need this inspiration. 


Indian: For me the Bible is the book of the Kingdom 
of God of which Jesus is the leader and prophet. Elsewhere 
this Kingdom is dimly announced, in Jesus Christ it is fulfilled. 
In communion with Him we enter in this new world. Buddha 
or John the Baptist remain on the threshold, but Christ has 
opened the door to God. God’s love is not only announced 
in Christ, but actually communicated to us. He embraced 
the whole world, the whole creation “ which waiteth for the 
manifestation of the Sons of God ”. How could we know 
all this and how especially could we live it out without the 
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Bible ? How can we fail to return again and again to the 
book where we meet Him Who is the centre of the world ? 


Continental: For me the Bible is at the same time some- 
thing very personal and something quite objective. It is a 
voice which challenges me, which judges my life, which 
forgives me and which promises me salvation as well as the 
coming of a new heaven and a new earth. It is not simply 
a book of biographies, or of interesting pious stories which 


inspire us. It is a direct uncompromising message which. 


can only be obeyed or disobeyed. I do not minimise the 
problems which arise from Bible Study, from literary criticism, 
and from history, but it seems that just as a sword may cut 
through the flesh to strike the heart, soa voice cuts through 
these problems to touch my very soul. The Bible is a 
rendez-vous where I meet God. At the place of this rendez- 
vous there are old houses of different styles and different 
periods. The weather is sometimes beautiful and sometimes 
grey, the sun wonderfully shining in the sky or clouds weighing 
on the earth and chased by the winds. These things leave 
their impression on my mind but only one thing really 
matters, namely the One Whom I meet and Who speaks 
to me. He speaks and I have only to listen. 


Eastern Orthodox: For me the Bible is the wonderful 
history or rather the beginning of the wonderful history 
which is continued in the immense crowd of witnesses. 
Through that history I am delivered from myself and united 
with all the Saints. These Saints and witnesses take me 
by the hand and as I am in their company I see as it were 
through their eyes. I may personally participate in the 
events of Whitsuntide and Easter, of the Cross and of 
Christmas. The great festivals of the Church in which I 
participate with my brothers give me the living, present and 
universal Bible back every time. The altar and the iconosta- 
sis are, as it were, the curtains of that Bible and if I receive 
it thus I become ever more completely a member of the Church. 
The Christ of the Gospels accepts me as part of His Body. 


Englishman: Our time is up. Gan we come to any 
conclusion ? I do not think so yet. When we will have 
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studied together a chapter of the Bible, then perhaps all 
that we have said, including all that has remained incom- 
prehensible will become illuminated by clearer light. For 
we have all said in our own way that there is no real under- 
standing of the Bible without the illumination of the Holy 
Spirit. 

We might apply to our Bible Study an old word of Plato: 
“We must go to truth with our whole soul ”. In other 
words we must go to the Bible with our whole soul ! 


The Personal Use of the Bible for a Christian 


REINOLD VON THADDEN 


The Christian world stands aghast before a_ spiritual 
transformation of gigantic proportions and incalculable 
consequences. It is scarcely possible as yet to judge the full 
measure and true significance of this metamorphosis, but it is 
nevertheless already recognisable that in modern civilisation 
and in the triumph of technique, in new social systems and in 
the awakened national consciousness of the peoples, a 
fundamental shifting of man’s attitude is now taking place. 
The issue is between the recognition of God and a fundamental- 
ly God-less attitude. Men think that they can manage their 
affairs without God; that is the hall-mark of our times. 
Some openly declare war on God, others do not even consider 
this necessary, but in any case God is generally ignored. Of 
course, godlessness has existed at all times and in all corners 
of the earth, but what we are now experiencing is its open 
acknowledgment by millions ; the philosophical and practical 
lordly assertion that the God of the Christian Church, the 
personal, holy God, Who demands reckoning, Who offers His 
mercy, the God of the Old Testament prophets and the 
Father of Jesus Christ, has no value for the modern man. 

One may object that this picture of the situation is too 
pessimistic. But there is a fact which is overwhelming 
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evidence of the seriousness of this development — the fact of 
the general disappearance of knowledge of the Bible. What 
would have been considered impossible forty years ago, is a 
self-evident truth today : the Bible has gradually been excluded 
from the number of determining spiritual forces in the life 
of the Christian nations ; indeed in many places the Bible has 
already become entirely unknown. Not only among the 
masses of the working class, but also in educated circles, not 
only where rationalism, materialism |and enlightenment 
have replaced the faith of our ancestors, but just as much in 
the so-called Christian families, in homes with a living 
Christian tradition, in circles where good Christian customs 
and cultures were cherished and furthered. God’s Word is 
less and less understood, and applied even less. And yet 
it is the same Word that began to burn like fire in men’s 
hearts one Whitsuntide, that was passed on from man to man 
as the most precious piece of good tidings, that spread from 
one community to the other, that sped through the Mediter- 
ranean countries and in a few generations conquered the 
Roman Empire. It is this same Word that was so loved and 
trusted by our fathers that they gladly sacrificed life and 
possessions to preach it openly and to keep it intact. It is the 
Word which has often deeply influenced our national culture, 
which formed its customs, determined its conception of law, 
sanctified its work, blessed its recreation, formed its language. 
It is the Word of the Scriptures, whose commandments and 
direction have been for nearly 1,500 years the final authority 
and standard for action and forbearance, for the private and 
public life of the nations. Yes, it is the Word whose simple, 
straightforward stories a little child can understand and whose 
merciful promise has eased so many men’s journey through the 
gates of Death. How was it possible for the Bible to lose its 
central, governing position in individual life and in the 
consciousness of the Christian nations ? 

Many arguments could be used in explanation. One could 
attribute it to the influence of humanism and the Renaissance, 
and the excess of superficial distraction in present-day life ; 
or one could blame the schools of today for failing to lodge 
the Word of God firmly in the children’s hearts, as they used 
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to do. But the chief reason for our ignorance of the Bible can 
only be made clear to us if we put aside all historical de- 
ductions and philosophical considerations and ask ourselves 
an entirely personal question in an entirely personal way : 
do we ourselves read the Bible? In most cases the answer 
is simply :no. We talk a great deal about the Bible, we adorn 
the leading articles of our newspapers with more or less 
appropriate biblical quotations, we discover the oriental 
origin of the Bible and discuss the inferiority of the moral 
standards of the Near Hast. We fill our lectures on Christiani- 
ty with thoughts borrowed from the Bible and console our- 
selves, when in need of consolation, with sayings which we 
find written in large letters in familiar places in the Psalms, 
the Gospels or St. Paul’s Epistles. But we do not read the 
Bible. In spite of all assurances to the contrary and in spite 
of all good resolutions to be more conscientious about it in 
future, actually we do not read the Bible. Is there any more 
disastrous confession than this? In reality it is far more 
disastrous than the progress of the official God-less Societies, 
far more disastrous than many anti-Christian books which 
have had such a triumphal success in the world, far more 
disastrous than any of the anti-Christian government measures 
familiar in present-day history. This confession is so danger- 
ous because, if it continues to be true, the Christian faith is 
condemned to death. “ Take the Bible away from Christians 
and very soon they will be Christians no longer ”, that is 
an absolutely certain truth. 

What can be done to make the Word once more “ real for 
all men ” as it was real for all men at the time of the Reform- 
ation, when it was listened to, understood and believed by 
thousands ? Certainly nothing can be done unless we 
ourselves actually change things. We can only make a real 
change in our lack of Bible-knowledge if we at last begin to 
read the Bible ourselves. As the question of the causes for 
neglecting God is always in the end a personal question, the 
answer can also only be given personally, and who should 
feel themselves summoned if not Christian students, who 
took as their watchword at the beginning of their 
history : “Search the scriptures; for in them ye think ye 
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have eternal life: and they are they which testify of me ” 
(John, 5 : 39). 

It is true that we must honestly face the difficulties 
encountered by the modern Christian when he opens the Bible. 
One difficulty is that of language. Our speech has changed 
in certain respects from that used by our ancestors when the 
Bible was first brought to our fathers in great classical 
translations into German, French, English, etc. We no 
longer express ourselves in the same way as in the 16th centu- 
ry. Moreover the art of translation was not nearly advanced 
enough in those days to bring out the real meaning and the 
fine shades of expression of the original. How difficult to 
understand whole passages of the New Testament often are! 
But how quickly the darkness will be lightened if, for example, 
a good modern translation of one of the Epistles brings out 
its real character of a lelier. The living personality of the man 
to whom it was addressed stands before us, the practical 
spiritual counsels of the apostles appear in the light of a 
modern conversation, the whole variety and colour of the 
historical associations, of the background of religious history 
or of the actual problems in the primitive Christian communi- 
ty shine forth out of the chapter in question and influence us 
through the medium of our modern everyday speech! Any- 
one who is able to do so — of course theologians in particular 
— should make a practice of reading the Bible again and 
again in the original, and should at any rate read the New 
Testament regularly in Greek. And those who do not 
possess the necessary qualifications for this should accustom 
themselves to reading, at least from time to time, another 
translation of the Bible than the usual canonised text. 

Another important point is that we must guard against 
the frequent or thoughtless use of biblical quotations in our 
everyday speech. Hardly anything has done so much to 
spoil the joy of Bible-reading as the habit of pious people of 
confirming the evidence of their personal faith by continually 
using “the language of Canaan”. The lustre that is on the 
Word of God fades and changes into tarnish if its spontaneity 
is disrespectfully treated and misused. The men of the 
Scriptures spoke and wrote in a natural way, without referring 
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to any catalogue of pious phrases, when they proclaimed the 
great deeds of God, the agony and death of our Lord, His 
Gross, His grave and His resurrection. In the same way, 
we must not imitate their language mechanically, but all of 
us must strive to make the Gospel as living, as simply- 
expressed and as easy to understand as possible in our own 
words and in our modern language. Only when this task of a 
comprehensible translation has been fulfilled will our ears be 
able to catch once more the full content of the biblical text — 
only then will the Bible be able to influence men’s hearts. 
The more the Bible seems to be a message coming to our ears 
for the first time, the more gripping and penetrating will be its 
effect. 

We shall then be better armed against certain types of 
criticism of the Bible which are common today. Criticism is 
not necessarily harmful if it concerns itself with purely 
scientific problems, such as the origin of the traditional 
text of the Bible, its authenticity and its original form, the 
personality of the unknown biblical authors or the back- 
ground of religious history behind the Old Testament. For 
in this connection we can simply point out that we have the 
Bible, as Jesus Christ Himself, in “the form of a servant ”, 
that isin human imperfection. In order to dispel the doubts 
and restore the faith of the Bible-reader in the spiritual 
authority of God’s Word, we need only make him see the 
truth of St. Paul’s acknowledgment that we “have this 
treasure in earthen vessels ”. But the Christian of today is 
confronted by far greater difficulties, which arise from the new 
Bible criticism from a definitely racial point of view. The 
gravity of this situation lies in the fact that the fundamental 
principles of our Christian faith are now being questioned, not 
by the mild intellectualism of a past liberal epoch, but by the 
extremely vital, race-conscious and agressive fighting-spirit 
of a new national self-consciousness. We will soon be con- 
fronted with a momentous spiritual struggle, and no one knows 
what the outcome will be. In any case, however, Christian 
conviction will have to point out clearly that the Bible is 
not concerned with biology but with history. And not with a 
history of romantic imagination, but with the real history of 
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living men, full of wickedness and sin, treason and open dis- 
grace, suffering and tears, blood and death, at the same time, 
however, a history through which the personal God is revealed, 
that is a “history of salvation”; because in it God’s gracious 
Will for men, His truth, His judgment, His mercy and His 
guidance are visibly represented. He who realises the tragic 
character of human history stands directly before the secret 
of the Cross on Golgotha. 

We cannot end our reflections on the difficulties besetting 
a Christian in his attitude to the Bible without mentioning 
one more hindrance which is more likely to destroy the 
possibility of fruitful Bible-reading than anything else. It is 
the abstract character of our religion which tears the Bible and 
everyday life ever further asunder. It is not necessarygto 
analyse the chief causes of this evil. It may be the recent 
process of secularisation, the gradual transformation of the 
bourgeois into a “rentier ” type, or the influence of pietism. 
In any case it is an actual fact that Christians are often out of 
touch with life, and that it is commonly believed that, if one 
lives with the Bible, one is bound to lose contact with the 
everyday realities of work, strife and need. Obviously this 
was not always so and need not be so at all, but there are 
few who realise clearly that the practical combination of 
Bible-reading and living a full life is indispensable pre- 
supposition for a vital and firm faith. If one separates the 
Bible from everyday life and banishes it to the realm of 
Sunday services and hours of meditation, one forfeits the 
field of battle for which the Bible has been sent. For God’s 
command and God’s promise concern our real life with all its 
duties, sorrows, joys and endeavours, not a “religious” life 
which exists only in our imagination. Therefore our personal 
Bible-reading can likewise be fruitful only if it finds the neces- 
sary echo in the 95 % of our being that is devoted to our 
earthly profession and our worldly duties. The meaning of 
“conversion ” and “faith”, the purport of “ self-denial ”, 
“love ”, “obedience ” and “consecration ” in the biblical 
sense are disclosed to us only when each one of these experi- 
ences of the Holy Scriptures has actually happened, has 
actually been experienced by us within the sphere of our 
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ordinary life, in our domestic decisions and our business 
plans, in our work and our play, in relationships between man 
and woman and in friendship. Therefore life belongs to the 
Bible and the Bible to life. Only when life is really taken 
seriously and received as a gift and a task from God’s hands 
can its message begin to shine as the meaning and model, 
judgment and promise of our daily work. And only when the 
Bible is really taken seriously as the light which shineth out 
of the darkness and as the bread that God sendeth us for our 
wandering in the wilderness, will our life be preserved from 
going astray and failing in its eternal purpose. 

That is why we want to begin really to read the Bible at 
last. Not merely to turn over the pages, but to read it 
coherently, the Old Testament in connection with the New, 
verse related to chapter. “God’s letter to man”, as the 
Bible has been very rightly described, represents a united 
whole from the first page down to the “ Even so, come, Lord 
Jesus ” of the Revelation of St. John. We can only under- 
stand this letter aright if we let ourselves be influenced by the 
whole of God’s thoughts. Above all : we want to study the 
Bible regularly ! Experience teaches that very many human 
beings live without reading the Bible and therefore without 
any saving help from above, because they failed to read the 
Bible regularly in youth. And we want to pray when we read 
the Bible.- This, of course, means reading it with open hearts 
and in expectation. As long as we approach the Bible with our 
critical faculties coupled with our various prejudices, as long 
as we use it only as a scientific source or even as a proof of 
our individual, self-adjusted, favourite ideas on natural 
science, philosophy or history, the nature of God’s Word 
remains hidden from our questing eyes. But if we approach 
the Bible on our knees, as men who expect its message to heal 
their yearning souls, to grant them life from the source of life 
and everlasting joy, then the treasure-house of the Bible will 
be revealed to us and the closed gates of the Kingdom will 
open. 

Of course, one condition must be observed ; we must be 
absolutely sincere and ready to apply the spiritual contents of 
the Bible unreservedly to ourselves. God never speaks in 
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generalities. His Word is never addressed to an indefinite 
listener, but always to a particular person. It concerns me, 
it concerns you in this special, unique moment when I may 
need a severe reproof and you may need a serious warning. 
Do not dim the light of the torch that God Himself has lighted. 
Whether we go to ruin in the night and darkness of death or 
whether we awake to life depends on the burning of this 
flame. For it is only in reading the Bible that we realise that 
we have lost the Father’s House, because we have left it of 
our own accord. And at the same time He meets us, Who 
alone can show us the way back to the Father’s House, because 
He is “ the Son ”, Who in the authority of His Father folds us 
in His arms and draws us to His heart. That is the essential 
meaning of Bible-reading : that Jesus comes to us personally, 
just as He once came to Peter by the sea. He does not merely 
speak words of lifeto youand me. He himself is “the Word ”, 
which is meant in St. John’s Gospel : “ And the Word was 
made flesh, and dwelt among us (and we beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father), full of grace 
and truth ”. 

Let us one and all use the time to hear God’s Word while 
we yet may do so in freedom. The Church’s hour of trial is at 
hand. 


Bible Study as Sufficient Policy 
D. K. PickEN 


That Bible Study, in some shape or form, is necessary — 
is essential — to a Student Christian Movement is inherent 
inthe very 'name. It is inherent in the nature of the organi- 
sation, as being an organisation of students bound together 
by a common loyalty to Christ-and-His-Gospel — of which the 
Bible is the study-source. The thesis of this article, based 
on long and intimate experience of one Movement, is that there 
is a very real sense in which Bible Study may be regarded as 
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also sufficient to the highest conception of such a Movement. 

This thesis requires some preliminary consideration of 
the terms student, study, university. Only by recovery of 
adequate meanings for these terms can the thesis be substanti- 
ated. Actually we shall find that the term study cannot 
find fulness of meaning except in terms of Bible Study : 
so that we shall in the end have completed a full circle of 
relevant ideas. 

The function of a “ student” is to “ study ” : so obvious 
a truism that one must apologise for stating it. But it does 
need stating very emphatically and very consistently, to- 
day, because the conception of “ study ” has been so debased 
by examination processes, and by the motives of selfish 
personal ambition on the part of far too many so-called 
“students ”. Study, when properly conceived, is one of the 
highest of fulltime occupations for men and women at the 
formative stage of their lives — preliminary and preparatory 
to the stage of more objective activity : and it involves a 
very different conception of the “ university ” from that with 
which most of us are familiar}. 

The university, is, ideally? the institution for the pro- 
motion and for the exercise of thought at its highest and 
its best : thought, or the exercise of reason, being the essential 
fact which discriminates man from the lower creation. As 
I think, so I am. As the university — whose peculiar re- 
sponsibility it is — cultivates thought, so is the community 
to which it belongs and which to some extent it exists to 
serve. If the university does its work really well, then the 
community can hardly help being thoroughly sound; if the 
university does not do its work well, then it is hardly possible 
for the community to be really sound ; indeed, the community 
is likely to be less sound than if it had no university at all. 

But, when is the university doing its work well ? That 
is a searching question, for which our friends cf the I.8.5. 
are seeking the true answer. For present purposes, a very 
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1 Reference may be made to that very interesting book, The University in 
a Changing World (Oxford Univ. Press), produced by I.8.S. (1932). 

2 Actual universities depart, to a greater or less degree, from the ideal, but 
it is in terms of the ideal that constructive thinking must be done. 
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simple answer of a general kind may be given, in terms of 
these same ideas. The university is doing its work well 
when it is giving the best possible service to the community, 
within its proper sphere of activity: that is, when its sole aim 
and object is to be the brain of the body corporate — and 
when it is a sound and healthy brain, well adapted to and 
well-trained for its vitally important function. The old tag, 
mens sana in corpore sano, may be given this new appli- 
cation; a sound community should express itself in a good 
university, and the soundness of the university will react to 
the spiritual health of the community. That is a theme on 
which a book might be written ; but here it is sufficient to 
note that the university should function solely in the interests 
of the community-as-a-whole, and that it fails of its true 
function — and betrays its trust — in so far as it serves any 
other ends. That universities, as we know them, do so fail 
— as an important part of the general failure of community- 
life so conspicuous today — is a commonplace that need 
not be laboured here. 

The burden of the argument is that — in terms of the true 
conception of the university — “ study ” is not on the highest 
plane unless it is directed solely to the ideal ends of the 
community ; and a “student ” is still less worthy of the 
name unless he is, consciously or unconsciously, directing all 
his powers to the service of the community (ideally conceived), 
and has found his proper sphere of service within the ambit 
of the university. (There are, of course, many other possible 
spheres of service). 

Any such view, when accepted, nceessarily demands of the 
student more fundamental study than that which is his 
specific pursuit ; it requires of him study of the nature of 
“the community ” (and therefore of human beings), of its 
“ideal ends ”, and of how the individual may play his part 
in human society. Does that seem to demand too much — 
more than the university has any right to demand of its 
students ? We think not. Even if it were to demand that 
every student should be a student of philosophy, that would 
only be to assert the classical — and the true — conception 
of “the university ”. But it need not demand — and it 
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would, in fact, be absurd to demand — technical and 
specialised study of philosophy from every student. What 
may with propriety be required — and what some universities 
are beginning to require — is that all university study shall 
be philosophical in spirit ; that every specific study shall be 
pursued, not merely as a thing apart — with its own aims and 
ends — but as being a properly defined part of the all-compre- 
hensive whole : that it shall be study for a particular purpose, 
realised as being contributory to purpose on a grander scale, 
and, in the final analysis, to the mysterious Purpose of the 
whole order of reality. 

This argument makes the place of true religion funda- 
mental in the university. The ultimate problem of the 
university, if steadfastly pursued, resolves itself into the 
problem of Religion. Religion is at the very heart of the 
university, when both “ university ” and “ religion ” are 
properly conceived : influencing all its activities, and influenc- 
ed in its turn by them all. In so far as the claim of the Chris- 
tian religion to be the “ true religion ” can be substantiated, 
it can claim to be the primary concern of every student — 
just in so far as he isa real student. It is justified in demand- 
ing that every student should give a sufficient proportion of 
his time and attention to study of the Bible, as being the 
source of knowledge of true religion, i.e., of “the truth by 
which to live1: ” study not less serious and earnest and 
thorough than that which he gives to his special studies, but 
as much more so as he considers life itself to be more im- 
portant than merely living. 

This claim carries with it for the student, the implication 
that he shall subject the Bible to the severest tests of criti- 
cism the university may require. It cannot be for him just 
“ The Bible ” (“ Take it, or leave it! ”). It is the source of 
supremely important knowledge and truth — or it is just 
another remarkable old literature, of which the essential 
value has long been absorbed into the culture of the world, 
and of which the study may be left to those whose special 
studies are in such literatures. 


1 These italicized quotations are from the basic constitutional formulae 
in which the Australian S.C.M. has expressed its Christian faith and purpose. 
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For the student at least the authority of the Bible is not 
dogmatic but intrinsic. It must establish its authority 
over him by its truth, which, like all other truth, must sustain 
the tests of application and experience and fresh enterprise ; 
but with this great difference, from most that he calls truth, 
that the tests are not merely, nor mainly, objective; they 
are tests of life, to which he must bring his own life — or 
they are not real tests. The demand is necessarily, that 
students shall “ test with their lives the truth of Christ’s way 
of life”. 

It is from this point of view that the Australian S8.C.M. 
has, since the War, and, to some extent, before, been approach- 
ing its task. The task was to be a determined search 
for the real value of the Bible to a modern university and a 
modern community. We (those of us who essayed this task) 
were men and women, definitely Christian in our own ex- 
perience and conviction, actually convinced by our own ex- 
perience that Christ and His Gospel embody the ultimate truth 
by which to live; but resolved to make no unwarranted 
assumptions, to take nothing for granted, and to re-examine 
the whole Christian position for ourselves — wherever the 
investigation might lead, and whatever it might demand : 
we would “ win or lose it all.” In that way alone did it 
seem possible to arrive with certainty at the truth of the 
Bible for us. We would apply to its study every sound 
university-method at our command ; and we would insist that 
the result be adequate to every demand of life we could conceive. 

We began our re-search with the Synoptic Gospels — in 
order that we might get to “ know Jesus ”? in the most direct 
way available for study. Those who were pioneering the 
task went through these Gospels, scrupulously, in detail — 
but with their minds not so much on the detail itself as upon 
the Person and His message. We sought, in the spirit of 
scientific research applied with reverence, to reconstruct 
for ourselves* the concrete situation recorded in these 

1 These italicized quotations are from the basic constitutional formulae 
in which the Australian S.C.M. has expressed its Christian faith and purpose. 

2 A characteristic phrase of the Movement about that time — and since. 


® The recurrence of this phrase (and equivalents) is to be noted as 
characteristic of the process. 
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writings ; and, in the process, we sought interpretation of the 
details by the Person — so obtaining fresh light upon the 
details, which was immediately reflected back upon the 
Person : a method of action and reaction which is endless 
in its possibilities, in so inexhaustible a field of study and 
research. 

The next step, taken “ with much fear and trembling ”, 
was to attempt the study of the Fourth Gospel for ourselves. 
We were fully alive to the difficulties of the problems peculiar 
to this Gospel, and we were not hopeful of making much pro- 
gress with our task in that field; but, for that very reason, 
we felt the greater necessity to make up our minds upon the 
significance of this Gospel to the layman’s study of the Bible. 
And it was here, in actual fact, that we found the resolving 
principle of our whole investigation. For, bringing to the 
Fourth Gospel our one sure possession — some sure knowledge 
of the Jesus of the Synoptics (of the Person, not merely of 
what He said and did) — we found that we had brought 
the Interpreter and the interpretation. We found! the 
Synoptic Message reinforced in every essential particular, 
but in quite different forms. The Gospel presented itself 
to us as being actually what we had otherwise learnt, viz. 
a uniquely important interpretation of Christ and His Gospel 
by an extraordinarily gifted and discerning follower — 
itself interpreted to us by the Jesus of the Synoptics, and 
(as so interpreted) throwing back a new flood of light upon this 
Person, in another process of action and reaction, endless 
and inexhaustible in its possibilities. It was a happy sur- 
prise to find thus resolved for us — for all practical purposes 
— the technical difficulties of the Fourth Gospel; by broad 
separation of essentials from incidentals, and the consequent 
liberation from tyrannies of technical scholarship so pecu- 
liarly oppressive in this particular branch of biblical research. 

The more we studied the Jesus of the Gospels, the more 
we realised that the keynote of this Being was GOD, and 
that if we were to follow Him we must learn from Him to the 
fullest possible extent what “ God ” meant to Him. So we 


1 No new discovery, of course, but discovered for ourselves as others must 
be discoverers for themselves if the discovery is to be real. 
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turned again to the Gospels, to investigate their specific 
teaching about God ; and it then gradually dawned upon us 
that, while God is implicit in every essential detail of Ghrist- 
and-His-Gospel, there is hardly any explicit teaching in the 
Four Gospels about the nature and the Being of God. Basic 
knowledge is just “ taken for granted ”, as common ground 
of Jesus and those among whom He lived and moved. 

The moment we saw that, we saw also the reason for it. 
The common ground — or grounding — existed, in the Sacred 
Writings of the “ Old Testament ”. We saw, with fresh 
clarity, the supreme importance of the fact that words from 
the Old Testament were constantly on the lips of Jesus}, 
and that a detailed knowledge of its prophetic writings was 
His own essential educational equipment. He Himself 
drove us back to study the Old Testament for ourselves. 
But, again, we found that we were not just left to a task 
even more difficult (for most of us»), than that of the Fourth 
Gospel. To go to the Old Testament for detailed knowledge 
of the initial content of “ the Mind of Christ ”, and to be 
guided in one’s search by that Mind — and by His Spirit — 
is quite a different matter from any more abstract and techni- 
cal approach. Difficulties, otherwise insuperable, vanish as 
by the waving of a magic wand. “ His fan is in His hand ”, 
to sift the wheat from the chaff ; and new illumination comes 
— to be once again reflected back upon the Interpreter and, 
so, to throw yet more light upon His Person. Knowledge of 
God, which comes from the Old Testament prophecy by the 
interpreting Mind of Christ, is a possession of inestimable 
value — “a pearl of great price ” — to be come at with 
comparative ease (as compared with any other method of 
frontal attack upon the problems of the Old Testament). 

Here it may be added that there yet remains what we 
have found to be the most difficult part (and, to the university 


1 Such editions of the New Testament as Weymouth’s N.T. in Modern 
Speech are great helps to study in making these O.T. references more explicit — 
as well as for other reasons. 

® Some of those throughout Australia who have shared in this investigation 
are biblical scholars of repute ; but it is essential to this story that the general 
lines of the investigation were not laid down by them, but by men whose own 
fields of special scholarship are what is commonly called ‘‘ secular ”’. 
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layman, the least attractive part) of the investigation, viz. 
that into the other writings of the New Testament — which 
are so overlaid with matters of local and contemporary interest 
(as we would expect letters, with an immediate practical 
objective, to be). The Twentieth Century environment of 
circumstances is so utterly different — if only because of the 
life and the work of Christ and His followers. But again, our 
Masterkey will turn all the locks and open all the doors : 
we have tried it sufficiently to be sure of that. 

The heart of the Bible is “ Christ and His Gospel” and 
there is to be found the importance and the significance of it 
all. 

Perhaps enough has been said (all, at any rate, there is 
space to say) to indicate how Bible Study may be adopted as 
“sufficient policy ” for a Student Christian Movement. It 
must be emphasised that no true study is a matter of the 
intellect alone : the achievements of cold intellect, in any 
field, are pedestrian and uninspiring. Great results come 
only by utter self-devotion, to a mistress worthy of such self- 
devotion ; and, if this is true in other fields of labour, it is 
supremely true of study of the Bible. Here, the achievements 
of mere intellect are peculiarly barren; here, if anywhere, 
a man must bring “all that he has ” — all that he is — 
because here it is “all or nothing”; the study is all- 
important, or it is relatively unimportant; it is the quest 
of the “life eternal ”, or it is the Pharisaic piety, or just one 
of the many lines of scholarly research. 

Surely it is clear that if a Student Movement does this 
work — which is peculiarly its work — really well — with 
the “heart and soul and mind and strength” which are the 
reasonable requirements of search for “ God and the truth 
by which to live” — then it is doing its whole duty, and 
making its utmost contribution to the community : in sending 
out men and women so equipped with the knowledge which is 
life eternal, and so fired by it, that they must “set the world 
on fire” and ‘‘ turn it upside down ”. 

Is there, indeed, any alternative mode of “ sufficient 
policy ” for a Student Christian Movement ? 
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Burma 


For those who have read that perfect biographic novel The Splendour 
of God which tells the story of one of the greatest but at the same time 
most human missionary heroes, Adoniram Judson, the first glimpse 
of the golden spire of the Shwe Dagon Pagoda at Rangoon is a moment 
of glad recognition. One remembers so well how thai spire haunted 
Judson as the symbol of an almost personal challenge. And one sees 
again that vivid scene when the hot-headed young missionary decided 
to carry the Gospel right into the lion’s den — with sad resulis. Today 
the only act of heroism required to visit the Buddhist sanctuary is to 
leave one’s shoes and socks at home. But one is almost grateful that there 
is at least this small opportunity to associate oneself in spirit with the 
pioneers of a century ago ! 

Burma is a quiet country which shares the fate of many small 
countries in that it feels a bit out of touch with the world. Jt is not that 
it is behind the times. Few colleges are so wonderfully up to date as 
Judson College and Rangoon is a highly modern city. It is rather that 
the Burmese seem to take life rather easily and that no great passionate 
movements of thought and life trouble their quiet and colourful existence. 

The Christian students of Burma (just as the Christian community 
in general) come very largely from the Keren-peoples, which have been 
turning toward Christianity since the days of Judson himself. But 
instead of taking their Christianity for granted (as is so often the case 
with second or third generation Christians), many of them are keenly 
active in evangelism. Nowhere have students done more through “ gospel 
teams ”, through religious drama and story, to carry their faith into the 
villages than in Burma. If this evangelism can be related to a construc- 
live programme of study and action in other fields, and if it can draw 
the students of government colleges in its orbit, the Student Christian 
Movement in Burma has great possibilities. 


Overwhelming India 


India is one of those countries which are utterly different from any 
picture which one may compose in one’s mind before actually seeing it. 
The mixture of old and new in Calcutta or Bombay, the mysterious, exotic 
life of Benares and Madura, the ancient bazar in Lahore, the classical 
beauly of the great Moghol palaces left impressions quite unlike 
anything which I had foreseen. 
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But the most overwhelming thing about India to me were its masses. 
In Europe and the U.S.A. we talk sometimes about masses, but we mean 
conglomerations of individualistic, self-conscious Westerners. But 
India has still real masses — undifferentiaied, grey, patient, swarming 
masses, with great collective ideals and passions — such as Europe knew 
until the Renaissance and such as it may know again in the future if 
the collectivist movements succeed in eradicating individualism. 

Those of us who think in terms of “ trends of thought ” and “ new 
developments ” are often victims of an optical illusion because we forget 
that the things which change slowly or do not change ai all are generally 
of far greater significance for the understanding of a couniry than the 
things which change rapidly. We do not take the masses seriously. 
Is this not specially true of our conception of India ? This is not to 
provide an easy argumeni for the defenders of the status quo, but rather 
to deflate our journalistic outlook on present-day history. For we hear 
so much more about the surface-movements than about the slow, underlying 
forces. We know Gandhi and Tagore, but we do not know about the 
life of the millions of villagers, about the tenacity of the caste-system and 
the deep historic roots of the intercommunal conflict. In short, we are 
too easily inclined to believe in the waves, while the really significant 
events take place on the bottom of the ocean. To this extent Marxism 
is right — for economic realities are basic (though not the only basic) 
realities. Thus one can understand that so many younger Indians 
turn to these more substantial forces and prefer economics to politics. 
Thus Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, “ idol of young India ”, advocates 
today the absolute primacy of economics. It is felt that nothing will 
change in India until something happens to the masses. And nothing 
will happen to the masses until their problem of misery and degradation 
is ai least partially solved. 


Indian Students 


In these circumstances it is only natural that Indian students are 
in a sober and realistic frame of mind. One hears their elders complain 
that they abandon the historic idealism and celebrated spirituality of 
their national heritage. But it is difficult not to sympathise with their 
desire for tangible results in social and national regeneration. 

Indian students are confronted with a gloomy ouilook today. In 
the political realm an almost complete deadlock and no opportunities 
for eapressing themselves. This is true to such an extent that it has 
become difficult to find out what students really think. Terrorist 
explosions are probably the result of the terrific inner tension thus 
created. Moreover, students find themselves without definite leader- 
ship. For Mahatma Gandhi is too personal, too mysterious and too 
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vague in his doctrine as well as in his actions to provide them with the 
definite programme which they need so badly. Today among studenis 
he is generally respected or even revered, but liitle followed. It would 
seem that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is gradually taking the place thus 
left empty. He lives in a different age from Gandhi. His very this- 
wordly, straightforwardly economic rather than political doctrines make 
a great appeal. And his development toward Maraism is followed 
with passionate interest. But he is just beginning to work out a definite 
policy and spends unfortunately most of his time in prison. 

Add to this the spectre of unemployment and overproduction of 
intellectuals — and you have the elements of a student situation not 
unlike the German situation of a few years ago. Will it lead to some 
great passionate outbreak as it did in Germany ? Or is this student 
aspect only such a small part of the total Indian problem that it will 
have but litile effect on the whole ? 

If my contacts with students and professors have been more or less 
representative of the atmosphere of Indian university-life, the tide in 
religion is very definitely oul. Nothing could be more effective to 
prejudice students against all religion than the suicidal communal 
conflicts which they see constanily before their eyes. The anti-religious 
philosophies in the respectable form of scientific rationalism, as taught 
by university professors or in the more dangerous but no less atiractive 
form of Marzist materialism, as taught by Nehru and the “ Youth 
Movement ”, find, therefore, an eager audience. It may be that the 
near future will show us that the deeply spiritual Mother India can 
temporarily forget herself quite as thoroughly as the deeply mystic 
Father Russia. But who knows whether this in God’s economy may 
not mean a process of purification by which the fulfilment of the funda- 
mental mission of India is postponed but not checked ? 


The Student Christian Movement in India 


I came to know the Indian Christian students at their Quadrennial 
Conference in Allahabad. But I came to understand them (in so far as 
a flying Dutchman understands anything !) only after I had been with 
them in their colleges and universities. At Allahabad I found myself 
alternately delighted and disappointed because of their extreme youth- 
fulness. For there was much keenness to understand and much readiness 
to serve, but there was not yet much substance of knowledge or conviction. 
At thai time I wondered why. But when I came to see a bit of college- 
life it became easier to understand. Not only are Indian students often 
younger than their colleagues in other countries, but they suffer from an 
educational system which tends to protect rather than to challenge them 
and which offers litile scope for the development of independent and 
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adventurous thought. The miracle is not tiat Indian students are often 
immature in thought; the miracle is that so many of them grow into 
men and women of initiative and intellectual power. 


Two great emphases characterised the Quadrennial Conference: 
ihe one on personal faith, the other on “ fellowship in service”. 
Personal faith, direct participation must be the key-note of a 
movement in a country where religion means so often a form of 
social cohesion rather than a matter of inward realisation. Again the 
tremendous evangelistic task which confronts the Indian Student Chris- 
tian Movement can only be performed if there lives in its membership 
a burning conviction. Surrounded as it is by an aggressive and anti- 
religious, a luke-warm and syncretislic or, what is much worse, by a 
purely indifferent atmosphere, it stands in need of a faith that removes 
mountains. To convince the young Maraists that Christian faith is 
not equivalent to the cowardly desire to preserve vested interests, to 
convince the syncretists that it does make a difference whether one knows 
God in Christ or not, to break through the dumb hostility of the pure 
secularist — these are impossible tasks, eaucept the Holy Spirit takes 
matters in hand. 


And “ fellowship in service ” ? Needy India is in itself an immense 
call of God to service. Education, medical work, social reconstruction 
and rural service are so many challenges of God which cannot be over- 
heard by a movement of young Christians. The Student Christian 
Movement has looked steadily at the whole picture of need in its disturb- 
ing reality and has accepted its responsibility. The volunteer movement 
for rural service, which has grown out of the Allahabad Conference, 
is a simple but clear answer to a question asked by God Himself. 


Al Allahabad the Federation was very conspicuous. Fraternal dele- 
gates from Java, Australia and Great Britain helped to make it a reality 
and the delegates themselves represented already an_ international 
movement of Indians, Burmese and Ceylonese. That the Indians mean 
to keep up the new contacts made at Java became clear when they decided 
to send a delegation to Java in the next autumn. 


This Diary should describe and not discuss. But India is a couniry 
which makes one think furiously. And besides — how could one 
describe in a few pages those manifold impressions ? Travelling through 
India is travelling through time as well as through space. Benares and 
Madura represent the Middle Ages; Agra, Delhi and Fatehpur Sikri 
are the Renaissance; Bombay and Calcutta an unholy mizture of 
everything. JI do not refer to buildings but to the spirit of these places. 
And how could one truly master one’s impressions of Indian religious 
life sufficiently to come to any clear conclusion ? The terrific concen- 
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tration on Indian soil of all religions, in an extraordinary chaos of the 
best and the worst, has helped me only to see more clearly that religions 
(all religions, including Christianity) are as such the reflection of our 
own inner chaos. We are not saved by religion but by God in Christ. 
If we turn that certainty again into a “ religion ”, we have ourselves to 
blame for our impotence. Only if we accept it for what it is: a gift of 
God — we may hope that it will overcome the world. 


Ceylon 

It was good to have another look at the tropics before leaving Asia. 
And nowhere did the tropics seem more tropical and luzuriant than on 
the island “ where every prospect pleases ”. Could there be a more ideal 
spot for a Federation Conference than Kandy College, with iis wonderful 
mountain-views and with its unique chapel, Eastern in iis architecture 
as well as in its remarkable decorative paintings of the life of Jesus, set 
in Ceylonese background ? The Student Christian Movement seemed 
a keen group but not rich in mature leadership. Here again distance 
creates an insoluble problem. If only the Federation had sufficient 
staff to help all these promising but isolated groups.... 


Back to Europe 

After a quiet journey the main interest of which was in the study 
of the problem of readjustment for Europeans, uprooted by long periods 
in the tropics, we came back to Europe and went through the well-known 
experience of people who feel that they have a thousand things to tell, 
but that the real thing which they bring back cannot be passed on ait all. 
Europe seemed so terribly busy with its own problems and so unconscious 
of the fact that it is a principal actor in the Eastern drama! Are our 
human minds too small to encompass such different worlds as Asia 
and Europe at the same time ? In this connection the national meeting 
for the Federation Day of Prayer at Utrecht, which concentrated its 
attention on the Duich East Indies and on the Java Conference, was an 
encouraging experience, for here at least there seemed to be a real willing- 
ness to take ones responsibilities toward the East seriously. While it 
will never be possible to get Europe as a whole to feel in its bones what 
the East is and whai it expects from Europe, we may at least expect of 
our movement that it will pioneer in this significant field of European- 
Asiatic understanding. 


Three “ Missions ” 


Following the memorable Paris Mission of a year ago a whole series 
of similar campaigns in France and Switzerland had been planned for 
this winter. In three of these, in Geneva, Paris and Lyon, I was able 
to participate immediately after my return to Europe. 
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It remains an impressive, almost humiliating experience to find that 
in these days in which so many more sensational messages and move- 
ments cater for studenis, there are these hundreds of students still 
sufficiently “ unemployed ” in spirit to listen eagerly to a presentation of 
the Gospel. What is it that makes them fill these halls evening after 
evening ? It must be a deep hunger and thirst for more abiding truth 
than can be offered by the ideologies of the day. 

Do they find what they seek ? It became obvious in the many dis- 
cussions in groups or personal interviews that their decisive question 
is: “ How can I get hold of these realities ?” What they seek is not 
merely another ideology which they can learn by heart and use as a 
convenient explanation of a complicated world, but a personal relation- 
ship: a faith. Can we give it to them? Of course not. One needs 
only to spend litile time in contact with these passionate seekers to find 
out thai we cannot give the real thing but at best call attention to the place 
where it may be found. 

Whenever one of us speakers talked about the Gospel or about, 
man, we lost contact. It was only in those rare moments when the Gospel 
spoke through us and when we spoke to man that we were really doing 
our job. That is why it is fatal for real evangelism if it becomes a method 
or a regular “ activity’’. Jt must “ happen”. It must grow out of 
an inner preparation. In this connection Geneva has had the remarka- 
ble experience of a Student Christian Movement group which, a year 
ago, was almost at the vanishing point but which even before the Mission 
week, as a result of its new sense of responsibility, counted some seventy 
members. Is this not the reason why the Geneva week has left such a 
particularly deep impression ? 

Another conviction which was strengthened by the experience of 
these weeks was that our evangelism must show more definitely how the 
Gospel is related to the concrete problems of studenis today. Wherever 
we went we found some siudents saying: “ All this is very well, but what 
has it to do with the recent conflicts in Vienna ? Or what does this 
imply for the acute political crisis in France”. Our answers have often 
been too evasive or too individual. Here it becomes clear how badly 
we need common answers to the great moral issues of the hour. We 
cannot, of course, present an ethic for all times and all places for it 
would be an ethic of law and not of grace. Bui we can, at least, try to 
show that we seek for common Christian answers to immediate problems 
and so demonstrate the meaning of Christian obedience. 

The call to our movement becomes more insistent every year. Our 
responsibility increases with every new manifestation of the desire of 
students for some deeper certainty. Let us prepare ourselves for great 
baitles of the spirit ! Wie tells 
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The Church in Germany 


Our last report on the Church situation in Germany was published 
in October!. The following survey covers the period of the last six 
months. This period has been so crowded with momentous events 
and so rich in dramatic changes that it is practically impossible to 
give a complete picture of the whole development. But in view 
of the world-wide importance of the struggle now going on in Ger- 
many and in order to enable our readers to associate themselves in 
thought and prayer with their German brethren, the attempt must 
be made to give an outline of the main current of development. 

At the beginning of our period the so-called German Christians 
were gradually establishing effective control over all of Church-life. 
Their weakness was, however, that they formed a most heterogeneous 
conglomeration of groups, held together by one idea only, namely 
to bring the Church (in faith as well as in practice) “in line with ” 
the Third Reich. This became particularly clear at a mass-meeting 
in the Sporipalast organised by the German Christians on November 
13th, when one of their leaders made a frontal attack on the central 
tenets of the Christian faith. He demanded no less than the “ liber- 
ation ” from the Old Testament; the rejection of the theology of 
sin and inferiority preached by St. Paul ; the refraining from exagger- 
ated emphasis on the crucifixion in view of the heroic and proud 
character of Nordic man, and the rigid application of the Aryan 
paragraph. While the Church authorities present at this manifes- 
tation did not protest at the time, they were later practically forced to 
declare themselves against these extraordinary affirmations. The 
“ Reichsbischof ” himself also protested and suspended the leader 
in question. In fact, he went further and declared the Aryan 
paragraph nullified. And the German Christians began to disinte- 
grate. (Leaders such as Professor Fezer and Gogarten left them 
together with groups of considerable size and importance). 

The most important result of this meeting (at the same time the 
explanation for this change in attitude described above), however, 
was the consolidation of the opposition — that is of all groups in the 
German Church who stand for the independence of the Church in 


1 “Student World”, Third Quarter 1933, p. 363. See also “Student World” 
Second Quarter 1933, D. 256. 
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faith and in order and who consider the theology of the German 
Christians as treason of the unique biblical foundation of the Church. 
In the weeks following the “ Pastors Emergency League ” became 
stronger and stronger. Declarations of loyalty to the Confessions 
of the Church and protests against the attacks made by German 
Christians on the faith of the Church were read from thousands of 
pulpits and great mass-meetings were held. The outcome of this 
impressive and spontaneous spiritual reaction was that the whole 
of the “ Church ministry ” was forced to resign. (A new ministry, 
elected early in December, never even entered upon office). And the 
“ Reichsbischof ” withdrew his protection from the German Christian 
movement. It seemed, therefore, at the end of the year, as if at last 
the true Church had spoken so clearly that the Church leaders would 
have to give in and cease playing in the hands of the advocates of a 
Christianity mixed up with national political aspirations. 

Early in January, however, the “ Reichsbischof ” (still without 
a ministry and without consultation of Synod or Bishops) promulgated 
a law according to which all participation in Church politics on the 
part of pastors became a breach of Church discipline to be punished 
immediately by removal from office. On January 7th and again on 
January 14th, pastors in many churches all over the country protested 
strongly against this use of treats and force to settle a profound 
spiritual and dogmatic issue. A number of Bishops took their side. 
Later in the month, however, a still more or less inexplicable change 
in their attitude took place (in how far this was due to the interest 
taken in the Church dispute by the secret police under General 
Goering, who seems to consider the Church opposition as a potential 
political danger, cannot be definitely ascertained). This gave the 
Church authorities the necessary backing to proceed with their policy 
of persecution of opposition leaders. Pastor Nieméller, head of the 
Emergency League, was arrested by the police and suspended by 
the Church. In February a number of the main leaders of the Pastors 
Brotherhood in the Rhineland were also suspended. Up till the 
time of writing the list of pastors, thus removed from office, is steadily 
growing. In the meantime the rigid centralisation of the Church 
is carried through with great haste. The “ Reichsbischof ” becomes 
more and more the dictator of the whole Church. His new ministry, 
appointed in March, consists again of German Christians. Various 
laws specify the ways in which pastors may be deposed at short 
notice without pension. 

The Emergency League as a national organisation can, of course, 
not function under these circumstances. But that does not mean 
that the opposition has been reduced to silence. Once more it 
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becomes clear that no laws or decrees, however oppressive, can kill 
a movement of the Spirit. In those parts of the country where the 
opposition was not merely a purely pastoral concern, but rather a 
concern of the congregations as a whole (particularly in the Rhine- 
land), the opposition persists quietly but purposefully in its work 
of spiritual reconstruction. Thus three so-called “Free Synods” 
have already been held, two in the Rhineland and one in Berlin. 
These meetings show that a very large section of the Church is as 
deeply convinced as ever that the Church is to be based on the Bible 
alone and that the present Church authorities are not to be followed 
or obeyed. They exhort, therefore, all congregations to retain the 
services of all pastors who are removed from office because of their 
unwillingness to accept the present Church régime either in its doctrine 
or in its method of administration. 

In the meantime another very far-reaching decision has been 
taken by the Church authorities. It is to hand over all Christian 
youth work, done for boys and girls under 18 years of age, to the 
“ Hitler Youth ” and to centralise all youth work for those over 
18 years of age under the direct supexvision and control of the Church. 
This decision, which is based on the purely imaginary presupposition 
that the Church had a claim to the great independent Christian 
youth movements of Germany, has already led to the practical 
dissolution of the “ B. K. Movement ” and will surely mean the end 
of the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. Those who know what these 
movements have meant for German youth and for their sister-move- 
ments in other countries must regard it as nothing short of a tragedy 
that these bodies are thus forced to give up their fine work. 

The German Student Christian Movement has not been affected 
by these decisions. It is still in the midst of negotiations with the 
leaders of the new nation-wide student organisation. Professor 
Fezer, who for a time has acted as its leader, has passed on the leader- 
ship again to Reinold von Thadden, the former president, who is now 
its “ Reichsftihrer ”. The relations between the S.C.M. in Germany 
and the World’s Student Christian Federation have been as close 
and cordial as ever. 

One other important element in the situation needs to be mention- 
ed. It is that the “ Germanic Faith Movement ”, which advocates 
a blend of the old Germanic religious notions with some of the non- 
Jewish elements of Christian faith, but which prides itself on its 
“pagan ” character, is making headway. The fact, that Arthur 
Rosenberg, author of The Myth of the Twentieth Century, whose philo- 
sophy is closely related to the last named movement, has recently 
become the spiritual leader of the S.A. and S.S. as well as of the new 
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trade unions and the “ Hitler-Youth ” is also noteworthy. None 
among the national-socialist leaders has more openly advocated the 
subordination of religious to political convictions. 


This short survey does no justice to the deep significance of the 
struggle in the German Church. In order to understand it in its 
true and tragic character one should not merely study the facts but 
rather read the declarations and letters of those who are in the midst 
of it. We know of no contemporary Christian utterances which re- 
mind one so forcefully of the grave moments of Church History, when 
the very “ raison d’étre ” of the Church was at stake. It is, of course, 
an open question whether we have a right to identify ourselves in 
thought with the courageous group of men and women who fight 
for the freedom of the German Church to be nothing but a Church 
of God. We have, of course, no right to do so unless we ourselves 
are taking a stand against all forces, in our own countries, that would 
interfere with the sovereignty of Jesus Christ in His own Church. 
Germany, in God’s providence, is today a lesson and a warning 
to the whole Christian world to forget the “ and - and ” and 
to adopt the “ either-or ” without compromise. We can, however, 
at least express our gratitude to those German brethren who give us 
a shining example of loyalty to our common Master. 

Vest He 


Postscriptum. 


After the above was written and set up another event of far- 
reaching importance has taken place. The Westphalian Synod, 
meeting on March 16th, which according to a recent Church-law 
was to have dissolved itself in order to pass on its functions to the 
regional Bishop, has refused to do so and its meeting has consequently 
been broken up by the police. At a later meeting the Synod has, 
however, reconstituted itself. On Sunday, March 18th, twenty- 
five thousand members of the Churches of the Rhineland and West- 
phalia met in Dortmund to demonstrate their loyalty to the Synod 
and to express their gratitude for the courage of its leaders. Tele- 
grams were sent to President von Hindenburg and to Chancellor 
Hitler, which contained expressions of loyalty to the state “ on the 
part of 25.000 delegates of congregations, faithful to the confessions, 
in the midst of the struggle for the undiluted faith of the Reformation- 
Gospel”. It is possible that this development may lead to the 
formation of a free-church on the basis of the historic faith and order. 


Ve bode 
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Only or And? 


Remarks Concerning the Recent Development 
of Dialectical Theology 


We ought to have spoken before of two most recent works of the 
well-known leaders of dialectical theology, namely the first volume 
of the new edition of Karl Barth’s Dogmatics, which has appeared 
under the title, The Doctrine of the Word of God1 and the Ethics of 
Emil Brunner, The Commandment and the Orders?. Whoever wants to 
study this great thought-movement, the influence of which goes far 
beyond the borders of Germany and of the world of theological 
specialists, will have to come back to these works again and again. 

It is, of course, impossible to describe the wealth of thought 
contained in these books within the limits of this chronicle. We 
should, however, point out to those who have often been worried 
by the idiosyncrasies of Barth’s style and who have found his thought 
very difficult to follow, that they will be happily surprised by the 
classical clarity of expression in his last work. After the appearance 
of the first edition of his Dogmatics Barth has often been accused of 
scholasticism. I cannot imagine that anyone would repeat that 
accusation after reading the new edition. With astonishing pene- 
tration the Christian conception of the Word of God is developed and 
brought home to us. Special mention should be made of the pages 
on the Word of God and Man, the Word of God and Experience, the 
Word of God and Faith, which will go a long way to clear up the 
misunderstanding that dialectical theology is nothing but logical 
gymnastics without contact with concrete spiritual reality. 

If we try to summarise the central thought, or at least the most 
fertile element of Barth’s Dogmatics, in a sentence, we would say that 
Barth reveals to us the essence of Protestant dogmatics in rejecting 
all natural theology (the Roman Catholic form with its analogia 
entis as well as the Protestant modernist form with its degeneration 
into rationalism and moralism), and in returning continually and 
exclusively to the Word of God as the Church receives it in the Bible 
and preaches it. There are many who shy away from this radicalism 
because it seems to them inhuman. They would seek for a point of 
departure for Christian thought in man and not only in God and are, 

1 ; » . 
sass aes ae Ne ereet ee Gottes — Prolegomena zur kirchlichen 
* Emil Brunner, Das Gebot und die Ordnungen. J. C. B. Mohr, Tibingen. 


By “orders’’ Brunner means the main forms of human life such as family, 
nation, state, etc. 
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therefore, more interested in apologetics than in dogmatics. Barth 
sees in this tendency, even if it is inspired by the desire for more 
certain results in the evangelisation of unbelievers, a lack of faith. 
And he shows clearly that a theology which would hold itself exclusive- 
ly to the Word of God is no less concrete and no less immediate than 
all the various messages which make man their starting-point. 

Emil Brunner in his Ethics also rejects all humanism. There is 
no such thing as the ultimate good in itself, nor is there any Christian 
duty which can be accomplished except one finds oneself “ before 
God ”, that is to say in the attitude of faith. And since the moral 
attitude of the Christian is one of concrete obedience, it cannot be 
generalised. On the other hand no obedience is perfect and above 
all it does not justify man. Even the best of our actions need to be 
forgiven. Even if we are faithful, we live only by grace. All this 
is summarised in a very striking way in his phrase: “ Christian 
ethics speaks never about the last things. It is concerned with the 
things before last”. On the basis of this strong theological position 
Brunner distinguishes between two objects of ethics: the “ com- 
mandments ” of God which are specific and immediate and the 
“orders ” which are the human situations in which God places us. 
But these orders do not only exist de facto. May we not conceive of 
them as existing de jure, as willed by God ?--Are they not in a sense 
divine gifts, even if they have become implicated in the fall of man 
as has the whole of creation, and even if their aim is merely to 
establish a necessary compulsory frame-work for human life in the 
disorder called by sin ? They are, of course, not good by themselves, 
for they are tainted with sin and to that extent we have to fight 
and deny them. Here we meet again the well-known paradox of 
dialectical theology : to these orders “ we must say an agressive 
No on the basis of a grateful Yes”. This reminds us of the phrase 
of St. Paul, “they will be of the world as not being of the world ”, 
which means that even if there can never be a definite programme of 
individual or social ethics we must nevertheless always be seeking for 
such a programme. 

It should not be thought that Brunner gives only these general 
considerations of a theological character. On the contrary, he applies 
his method with much power and originality to the acute problems of 
human action in society, family-life, profession, nation, law and 
industry. The radicalism of his conclusions concerning the capitalist 
order or war is specially challenging. But he reminds us continually 
that what matters is not so much this or that act, but the attitude in 
which we act : dependence on God, faith in the God Who commands 
and forgives! The dialectical paradox is maintained until the end. 
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Do Barth and Brunner agree with each other ? The question 
arises if we read certain pages of Brunner on the “ orders ” in their 
relation with the Order of Creation. Does this not mean that, in 
spite of all reservations, Brunner brings back some of that natural 
theology which Barth wants to exclude so radically ? Does he not 
imply that there is a sort of infused grace in nature ? Barth answers 
these questions in the affirmative. In these last months he has more 
than once underlined that he refuses to follow Brunner (and especially 
Gogarten) in admitting that there could be any other norm for the 
Christian than the conformity with God’s Words. 

We cannot analyse this discussion in detail, but we would remind 
our readers that this is no mere byzantine hair-splitting. Barth has 
demonstrated this very clearly in his attitude towards the so-called 
German Christians in the Church conflict. For this attitude is according 
to him the natural outcome of his dogmatic presuppositions. In 
the last number of the periodical Zwischen den Zeiten, which was 
founded in 1923 by Barth together with Thurneysen and Gogarten 
and which has so long been the platform of dialectical theology, but 
which has now ceased to appear because of the divergence of views 
in the editorial group, Barth takes leave of his readers in an article 
which rises to the height of the great theological controversies of the 
Reformation. In it as well as in the pamphlet series, Theologische 
Ezistenz Heute!, he explains clearly that it makes all the difference for 
immediate and concrete action what attitude one takes to the Thomist 
axiom : Grace fulfills nature. The whole problem according to Barth 
is whether God speaks to us elsewhere than in the Holy Scriptures. 
If He does, may not reason, experience, culture, history, the nation 
and many other things claim our loyalty in addition to the Bible or 
to the same extent as the Bible ? For a Protestant the real heresy 
consists in the coordination of the Bible with something else, even if 
the something else is of the most sacred character. The alternative is 
between the Bible alone or the Bible combined with everything else 
under the sun. A choice must be made. Our central and essential 
job is to make sure that faith remains truly faith. Only thus will it 
become quite clear that faith is not equivalent to dry dogmatics, 
pietist quietism or dead intellectualism. Nothing is more active in 
the world than faith if it is faith in God alone. 

Everyone who is personally interested in the great drama of the 
present Church conflict in Germany and the significant part which 
Barth plays in it, must face this fundamental theological problem. 


1s ile 


1 This series, of which Barth and Thurneysen are editors, is published by 
the Kaiser Verlag in Munich. To date seven numbers have appeared. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


What the Laymen Ought to Have Said 


THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE FOR THE WORLD Topay. A Joint State- 
ment of the World-Wide Mission of the Christian Church. Round 
Table Press. New York, 1934. $1.50. 


Since the authors responsible for this important little book are 
curiously silent about the Laymen’s Report, they put the reviewer 
in the painful position of the “ enfant terrible ” who, for the sake of 
calling things by their name, must reveal that this book is in essence 
an answer to the much discussed Rethinking Missions. 

The strength of The Christian Message lies precisely in those 
points where the Laymen’s Report was weakest. In the first place it 
does what the laymen ought to have done, namely to give a pene- 
trating and realistic analysis of the present world situation. In the 
second place it says what the laymen ought to have said when it 
gives a clear statement of the basic contents of the Christian message 
and of its inherent missionary character. Moreover, in doing these 
things, the authors have given us a book on the missionary task 
which is full of reality and conviction. 

In the first analytical part the chapters of Henry Van Dusen and 
Francis Miller stand out. Van Dusen gives us the sequel to his 
reflections on our generation in The Plain Man Seeks God. It is 
significant that he finds today in America a generation “ shorn of 
self-confidence ” with “a craving for authority ”, and “paralysed 
by self-discovery ”. Francis Miller enters deeply into the psychology 
of the “ new religion of nationalism ” and makes it clear that the 
future of the Christian Church depends on our willingness to take our 
double citizenship, in the Kingdom and in the State, seriously. In 
the second section, on Christian affirmations, there is an extremely 
forceful chapter by John Mackay, full of striking new formulations of 
old truths, an amazing combination of solid Christian thought with 
an almost journalistic form of vivid expression. William Paton on 
“ Christianity and other world-religions ” and Stanley Jones on 
“ the Motives of Missions ” underline the God-given character of the 
Gospel and the corresponding inevitability of missions. 

It is to be hoped that many of those who have read Rethinking 
Missions will also read this less impressive but certainly more signi- 
ficant volume. If they do so, they will find that new departures are 
being made in American Christian thought. The vague liberalism 
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of the laymen is not the last word of Christian America. Already 
a younger group is coming forward (among whom several of these 
authors are leaders) which takes its stand on Christ as “ the self- 
revelation of the very Heart of God ”, (Preface). We may expect 


to hear more from them in the near future. 
Vevte 


Hommage 4 Karl Heim 


Wort unp Geist: STUDIEN ZUR CHRISTLICHEN ERKENNTNIS VON 
Gort, WELT UND MenscH. Herausgegeben von Adolf Kéberle 
und Otto Schmitz. Furche Verlag, Berlin. 


Peu de livres parmi la récente production m’ont paru plus stimu- 
lants pour la réflexion et riches de labeur théologique. C’est que ces 
pages sont d’une trés grande diversité sans qu’on cesse jamais pour 
cela d’y percevoir une orientation constante. La nature de l’ceuvre 
V’explique. Il est composé d’une série de travaux écrits par d’anciens 
éléves de Karl Heim et offerts a leur maitre a loccasion de son 
soixantiéme anniversaire. L’influence non seulement théologique,mais 
spirituelle du grand théologien y est sensible. Le sérieux avec lequel 
il pose le probléme moral et chrétien tel quwil se pose a nos contem- 
porains, sa rigueur de pensée, sa volonté de fidélité constante a la 
révélation biblique, on les retrouve chez ses disciples, avec 1l’écho 
personnel que chacun fait a cette voix magistrale. Donec non seule- 
ment pour connaitre une école théologique trés importante de 
l’Allemagne moderne, mais pour approfondir plusieurs des problémes 
les plus actuels de la pensée chrétienne, ce volume est l’un des meil- 
leurs guides que l’on puisse recommander. 

Divisé en trois parties : La Parole de Dieu et Il’ Esprit dans l’ Ecriture 
Sainte — Doctrine et Vie dans la confession de foi de l Eglise — L’ Evan- 
gile parmi le conflit des systémes contemporains — il aborde les ques- 
tions bibliques, (a noter O. Schmitz, l’Ancien Testament dans le 
Nouveau Testament, G. Schrenk, Esprit et Enthousiasme, E. Stauffer, 
Avec auitorité); les problémes dogmatiques (& noter H. Engelland, 
L’éternelle prédestination de Dieu), apologétiques (E. Haenchen, 
Anselme et Barth) — éthiques, missionnaires (avec des articles de 
K. Hartenstein, de E. Schnepel, etc.) — A propos du temps moderne, 
la sociologie contemporaine, les rapports de l’Etat et de l’Eglise, la 
science des religions, tels sujets littéraires, etc. sont abordés dans de 
consciencieuses éthiques. 

Vraiment un livre 4 avoir dans sa bibliothéque et A reprendre 
souvent. 
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Notes on Contributors and Articles 


SERGE BOULGAKOFF was formerly Professor at the University of 
Moscow and is now a Professor of the Russian Institute of Orthodox 
Theology at Paris. He is the author of many books in Russian. 
Translations include Die Tragédie der Philosophie (Darmstadt, 1927) 
and L’Orthodozie (Paris, 1932) on which his article in this number is 
based) as well as many articles in English, French and German 
periodicals. 


RUDOLF BULTMANN is Professor of New Testament at the University 
of Marburg. His Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition has exerted 
a deep influence on recent Higher Criticism. Other works include 
Jesus and Glauben und Verstehen. 


C. H. Dopp is Rylands Professor of Biblical Criticism and Exegesis 
at the University of Manchester. He has contributed a chapter to 
the important German-British symposium Mysterium Christi and 
is the author of The Gospel in the New Testament and other works. 


J. L. Hromapxa is Professor of the Theological Faculty at Prague 
and Chairman of the S.C.M. in Czechoslovakia. He has published 
various books in Czech. 


FRANTZ LEENHARDT is Professor of New Testament at the 
Theological Faculty of the University of Geneva and a member of the 
editorial group of The Student World. 


Hanns LiLJE is General Secretary of the German S.C.M., Vice- 
Chairman of the World’s Student Christian Federation and Editor 
of Die Furche. Wis books include Das Technische Zeitalier and 
Luthers Geschichtsauffassung. 


PrerRRE Maury is Secretary of the W.S.C.F. and Editor of Foi 
et Vie. He is the author of Trois Histoires Spirituelles. This is his 
second International Dialogue. The first appeared in The Student 
World, 1st quarter, 1933. 


D. K. Picken, Master of Ormond College, University of Mel- 
bourne, was Chairman of the Australian S.C.M. from 1923-1932 and 
is still closely connected with it, particularly in its Bible Study work. 
For other aspects of the Australian Student Movement’ “ story ” 
see Student World, April 1931. 
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DouGLas STEERE is Associate Professor at Haverford College : 
(U.S.A.) and lecturer at Pendle Hill, the Quaker centre for graduate t 
study. He has spent this last winter in Germany. 2 
REINOLD VON THADDEN was a member of the Prussian Landiag 4 
and is Chairman of the German S8.C.M. ‘ 


The complications of international exchange are causes of constant 
difficulty for the financial administration of an international magazine. 
The Student World has already adjusted its subscription price to the 
fluctuations of various currencies. This time we have to adjust the 
dollar-price which is now brought to one dollar fifty cents per annum 
($.1.50). 


The Student World programme for 1934 has been modified. Since 
it is hoped that the General Committee of the W.S.C.F. may meet in 
1935 in one of the Eastern Orthodox countries, it has been decided 
to postpone the number on « Eastern Orthodox Nations ” to 1935. 
The Third Quarter number will be on “ The Call to Revolution”. 
The Fourth Quarter number will deal with the much discussed subject 
“ Christianity and other Faiths ” 
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of the Java Conference of the W.S.C.F. (140 p.) 
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